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a chapter of talk. 











ASK FOR 


Fry's 


“FIVE BOYS” - 


MILK SaaeeLATE. 


** Unrivalled as a Chocolate Confection.” 


—Medical Magazine. 





BRITISH MILK & BRITISH LABOUR. 

















“ Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 


feel no hesitation in re- 
commending, it to all 
housewives.” 





THE QUEEN. 














’M THE DOCTOR. 








I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HOADACHE 
I cure BILIQUSNESS 
I cure CONSTIPATION 
I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
I am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 
I am known as 
_W helpton's Pills. 


1/1%, 29. Of all Chemists. 
WHELPTON, 4, Crane Court, 


Fleet Street, E.C. 6107 








OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
Connoisseurs of COFFEE 
DRINK THE 
Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


For FURNITURE, BROWN t lI Cu 
GOODS. 0 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 


The Oldest and Best. 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
than ordinary COFFEE, 





Rheumatism. 





The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediey’s 
Ghillie Paste, and if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
usually effect a complete cure, and avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness, 
In 1/1}, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 


HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS, 


Smedley’s 


Paste. 








= said Bovril ? 





All communications respecting the insertion of Adver sements should be addressed to 
G. F. NELSON, 19, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Si eet, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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“IT IS ABLE TO 
SUPPORT LIFE,” 


—Lancet, 














One Cup contains more nourishment 
than 10 cups of any ordinary cocoa, and 
is absolutely free from Chemicals 


NOURISHES. 
WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 












hese LITTLE BREAKFAST 
SCC NES are so good and so whole- 
some that no breakfast table should be 
with: ut them.—See how well they are 


raise. They are made easily, and 
succe isfully, with the help of 


Brown & Solson’s 


RAISING POWDER 


‘Saisley 
Flour” 


(Trade Mark). 

ttle Breakfast Scones take only 

15 m nutes to make and eat deliciously 

fresh irom the oven. Re-heaed in the 
oven they are as good as new. 


ich =35d. and 7d. packet of 


“Pa jley Flour” contains recipes.— 
[v for the asking. 
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6 Samples for 6d. 


" “VASELINE” 
PREPARATIONS 


IN ORDER TO MAKE KNOWN THE VARIOUS “VASELINE ° 
PREPARATIONS WE ARE SELLING 
Dainty Sample Boxes—6d. each. 


Containing : 


Tube White “ Vaseline.” 





“Vaseline.” 
Tin “ Vaseline” Cold Cream. 
Tin “ Vaseline” Camphor Ice. 
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Send Sixpence in stamps to the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Proprietors of ** Vaseline,” 
42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., 


And one will be forwarded post free. 















Flz nnelette. 


If pur tasers of this useful material for under- 
wear ll the year round would buy the best 
Engliis | make, which can be obtained from all 
leadi Drapers, they would avoid the risks they 
undou tedly run with the inferior qualities of 





Flanne ette. 
> 
Ho-rockses 
Flannelettes 
made 1) manufacturers of the celebrated Longcloths, 


Twills and Sheetings, 


are the best. 





“HORROU KSES” stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 

















THE READING HABIT 


is not merely a surpassingly agreeable recreation—it is 
an indispensable and most far-reaching factor in educa- 2 
tion generally; a thing not to be overlooked by the 
man or woman who aims at self-culture and intellectual 
advancement. What would you give for the personal 
friendship of great writers and great thinkers like to 
those who have left us immortal works from former 
generations? What a part would such friendship play 
in your life! Yet the sum total of their thoughts, 
feelings, and aspirations is embodied in their works, 
and these are now brought within your reach by the 
HARMSWORTH LIBRARY, now being published 


at One Shilling per volume. 


FIRST TWENTY COOD BOOKS 
VOLUMES. EDUCATE THE MIND. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Thomas Cartyte. No one can question the educative 
MACAULAY’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 


value of a good book. It broadens 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. a a hale life d 
Ry herétgtten. _ the mental outlook upon life, an 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. gives the reader something of a 
By Daniel Defoe. in intellectual circles. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. ; ee . " 
By Oliver Goldsmith. The volumes contained in the 
VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 


IVANHOE, By Sir Walter Scott. 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
By John Bunyan. 
WESTWARD HO! 


By Charles Kingsley. 
THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
By R. Southey. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By Thomas Hughes. | k | " 
THE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF ELIA. are the ac nowledged masterpieces 
By Charles Lamb. of their respective authors, and 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. every volume is bound in a beau- 
VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE. tiful art (cloth and gilt) cover, and 
By Charles Darwin. wer ial : d 
cecewéee oageme. printed on specially prepared paper. e 
By Charles Dickens. ? 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By David Livingstone. NET PER 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. re 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. PRICE VOLUME. 
By Francis T. Palgrave. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
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ELMAN NEITHER FRETFUL NOP WAKE 


Milk Food No. te sigs" Food No. 2. Malted Foc 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. 

















d 
From 6 months u 
A progressive dietary suited to the growing digestiv 
The Milk Foods are as easy of digestion as maternal 

and promote vigorous and healthy growth. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., Lond 











Are pie en for the 
ease with which the . 

write. They make on os See NEW E 
elegant present for all 
occasions, and can be 
suited to any hand. 
Prices from 


10/6 to £20. 


sonbost Free Sf & | Zz O O 
Send Jor ( atalogue. / 27 2m 20 
Mabie, Todd & Bard, ects aul 
79 & 80, HICH HOLBORN. Pees 
BRANCHES: “ 
a3, Cheapside, EC. K: FOR A STORY. 
05, Regent St., W. 
3, Exchange St., 
Manchester, 





dK on ‘CONSUMPTION, etc., by 
G. T. CO IGREVE, Gd. post free from 
Coombe | idge, Peckham, London, S.E. 


























The la t day for sending 
si Honts ; sat in on uscripts for this 
a Compe ition is March Ist, 
1906. See page 382 of 


is magazine. 
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STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 
CREAM 


Gives an easy, « uick, and lustrous 
polish to he furniture. 
Sy] 
Doe f 
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Ml E BY 
Stephenson Bros, Ltd, BRADFORD. 
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Remarkable Work by an Eminent Specialist 








On the PERMANENT CURE OF OBESITY. 





The name of the great specialist, Mr. F. Cecil 
Russell, is as inseparably connected with the 
treatment of obesity as thal of any other eminent 
man with some other particular affliction which he 
has made his special study. If any of our stout 
Jriends desire to know what he has accomplished 
in this field of medical research, let him (or her) 
procure a copy of Mr. Russell’ s remarkable book, 
“ Corpulency and the Cure.’ This great work 
may always be obtained by any bona-fide inquirer 
who will send two rd. stamps for postage to 
F.C. Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bed- 
Jord Square, London; W.C. 


valuable information for men and women who 
suffer from, or who are beginning to dread, the 
affliction of abnormal stoutness, Many of these 
facts so ably set forth are of vital moment, as, for 
instance, when the author deals with the danger 
altending the accumulation of fat round the 


muscles of the heart, the impaired action of 


which invites disaster. For this danger alone 
obesity ts always a grave menace to health 
and merils serious thought, 

The famous “ Russell” treatment, whilst per- 
manently expelling the gross masses of unhealthy 
internal fat and re-beautifving the outward form, 
banishes, once and for all, these impending dan- 
gers, without the slightest strain on the constitu- 
lion. There is no fear of arecurrence. U hy, then, 
be in any more distress when safety is at hand ? 


With its 256 pages of 
well-arvranged facts, the book presents a mine of 








The celerity with which the “ Russell’’ treat- 


ment disposes of the superfluous fal may be gauged — 


bv the scale test. This, within four-and-twenly 
hours of beginning the treatment, will prove a 
decrease of “lb. to 2lb., the latter figure being 


Srequently exceeded in extreme cases of cor- 


pulency. from that point until complete cure 
there is a gratifying daily reduction. Mr. 
Russell's treatment is in every respect sound and 
admirable. The subject regains a healthy appetite 
and perfect digestive powers. The fat-reducing 
systems of old absolutely relied on partial starva- 
tion and dangerous drugs to effect whal was never 
more than a temporary decrease of weight. The 
“ Russell” treatment relies on strengthening food 
without any disagreeable restrictions, whilst it is 
all the time radically obliterating the excessive 


Jat and destroying the liability to its recurrence. 


Hence renewed strength and nerve power, 
richer blood, a clear, healthy skin and com- 
plexion. A course of ‘* Russell”’ means 
emphatically an improvement in health, 
strength, muscle and brain, as well as 
renewed shapeliness of figure and limbs and 
correct facial oullines. 

The * Russell” treatment is pleasant to follow 
and perfectly harmless. The recipe of the 
admirable tonic preparalion forming the basis 
of the treatment ts given in “ Corpulency and the 
Cure.’ In this there is no trace of any non- 
vegclable or hurtful ingredient. 








UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM 


AND THE 


LONDON GITY MISSION. 


The problem ot the unemployed is full of 
difficulties. 

We suggest that a sound partial solution is found 
in the work of the London City Mission, which 
brings the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to the 
poor and artisan classes, making the intemperate 
sober, and the idle industrious and thrifty. 

It must be admitted that weak moral character 
is often the cause of unemployment. THEREFORE 
AN UNEMPLOYED MAN CONVERTED TO GoD is 
far more likely to rise out of his destitution than 
those ‘having no hope, and without God in the 
world.” 

** Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the LIFE THAT NOW Is, and of that 
which is tv come.” 

Will you kindly help the Mission in its en- 
deavour towards solving 

THE 


Problem of the Unemployed? 


Treasurer: ¥. A, Bevax, Esq. Secretaries: Rev. 
T. S. Hurcuinson, M.A.; Rev. Rospert Dawson, B.A, 
Bankers: BARCLAY & Co., Ltd. “» 54s Lombard Street, E.C. 


"OFFICES : 
3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 
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delights him with its soothing | 
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; Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ $—_— 
poco i. =4 CHLORODYNE 
or BEEF 


GENUINE. 
The Best Remedy known for] wu 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


BRONCHITIS 

FOR INVALIDS. : 
INVALUABLE in cases of exhaustion ro alae ‘ 
from any cause. 


- BRAND & CO., Ltd., MAYFAIR, W. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 
11%, 29, & 4/6 each. 


LADIES, MARK WELL! De USIN 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 
KIND IS PREFERRED, ciponiten ter Superior Excelence 
FREE with enlarged Is. size, a LINEN ‘STRETCHER. 


SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES: or post free, 6 or 12 stampa, from 7, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 


















































w H ITE’S Moc-Main Patent Lever TRUSS 


CURED 
Highly recommended by Medical Men. No Steel in Band. 


BALSAM cWUcH:COLD 


Price 944., 1/-, 2/6 (P. P. 3d, extra), 15, Albemarle St., E.C. 
Mr. = Bell, New Inn Yard, Kendal, writes : 
Several of ny family 

from Cold pose nates md 


sts EFFICACY was ) REMARKABLE 








Ertective and Light. Equally comfortable 
in an erect or reclining position. Consulta- 
tions and Price Listsfree. Insist on having 
White's — be a caaring the Co.'s name 
¢ genui 
Allkinds of E L. ASTIC GOODS, BELTS, &c. 
Not sold by the Stores (Army € Navy, dc.) 

Warrte’s Moc-Matx Patext Lever Truss Co., Lop., 















































98, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus. Est. 50 years. 
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the selection and pre- 
paration of the house- 
hold foods devolve, and 
she naturally studies 
foods and their influence more keenly 
than the average man does. 
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There is no cheaper or better article on the market than ; Sanitary, Dae rn ot 
Vi-Cocoa. - It is sold by all grocers and stores in 64. packets, Ab b a 4 be sent post free for 
and 9d. and 16 tins; or you can try it absolutely free by sorbent, oa% GY fhe 


writing (a postcard will do) to Vi-Cocoa Ltd., 60, Bunhill 
Row, ‘London, E.C., for a dainty sample tin. 
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Tommy Atkins’ B 


An Interview with the Right Rev. Bishep Taylor Sr 


General to the Forces. 


ICTURE to yourself a sombre chapel 
filled with men dressed in the 
hideous clothes beloved of our prison 
authorities. In the dim light the faces 
almost seem of one 


By Harold F. B 


But he spea 
can all under 
man, forgettin 
only of the 1 





type, as though 
cast in bronze from 
the same _ rude 
mould ; heads crop- 
ped, foreheads 
deeply furrowed ; 
features either re- 
lentlessly stern and 
sullen or expres- 
sionless. Napoleons 
of crime every one, 
but with a_ soul 
worth saving. At 
intervals a warder 
keeps an eye on his 
own little com- 
pany; convicts 
must not worship 
their Creator un- 
guarded except in 
the confines of their 
cell. In the khaki- 
coloured lines of 
humanity there is 
no variety, and Photograph by 
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fhonotony is not The Right Rev. Bishop Taylor Smith, D.D 


conducive to an 
awakening of the spiritual side of man’s 
nature. The only relief is afforded by 
the robed figure in the pulpit. 

He is speaking on the dignity of man- 
hood, and one can imagine the sneer that 
passes over the faces of the congregation. 


w 


Chaplain-General to the Forces 


is sunk in the 
a heart, heis a 
monotony anc 
the preacher— 
message. 

Then a stra 











shop 


h, D.D., Chaplain- 
leeler 


in a language they 
ind, direct from man to 
the means and thinking 
ssage, and the dulness 
begins to get a 
little less dull. 
There seems to be 
more light, the at- 
mosphere to be less 
oppressive. The 
preacher tells them 

an anecdote, and a 
spark of interest is 
noticeable. There 

is a bond of sym- 
pathy between the 
man in the pulpit 
and the men in the 
pew, and that may 
eventually mean 
between them and 
the Christ “‘ who 
was punished for 
our transgressions.” 
Some of the 
stories bring smiles 

to the sin-seared 
faces, and others 
move them to tears. 
Pulses quicken and 
lumps rise in the 
throat. The brute 
ian, the stone becomes 
e,and has forgotten the 
» place, the warders and 
rerything except the 


» thing happens—they 
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applaud! They have realised the dignity 
of manhood. 

And the robed figure in the pulpit is 
Bishop Taylor Smith, Chaplain-General 
to the Forces. Why wonder, then, that 
religion is no longer a dead-letter in the 
Army, but a great living force ? A man who 
can move a congregation of convicts has 
little difficulty with the most hardened 
Tommy. 

Notwithstanding his vigorous _ per- 
sonality, his lordship is very reticent 
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what was probably the most helpful 
lesson in my early experience—namely, 
to see God in everything. I endeavour 
to pass on the idea to others; this, of 
course, following the earnest desire of an 
obedient heart and surrendered will to 
Christ. What the world needs is to 
realise the happiness of being a follower 
of Christ and the dignity of manhood by 
the development of the body, the mind, 
and the spirit; making the most of 
yourself, yet not for yourself, but God 














The Queen’s Bays returning from church while the band plays martial music 


about speaking of his own work, and 
rarely consents to be interviewed. His 
one idea is service—service to others. 
‘“Give me a man with a message,’ he 
remarked to me as we chatted together 
at the War Office recently. 

In reply to my question as to why he 
became a clergyman, his lordship replied : 
‘I felt called to the work, and I believed 
that God called me, so I followed on. 
I don’t think that the responsibility of 
preaching can be overestimated, and my 
opinion is that no man ought to preach 
unless he has a definite message. I 
have found that men_ will always 
listen if you have something from God 
to say to them. Personally, I find that 
illustrations from Nature never fail to 
interest and help. Ruskin taught me 


Cumming, Aldershot 


first, 
last.” 

“Ts religion making headway in the 
Army ? ”’ I queried. 

‘‘ Most assuredly,” answered the Bishop; 
‘and the temperance movement is pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds. 

“The practical sympathy and interest 
of the Christian public in the welfare of 
the soldier, especially since the late South 
African War, has greatly assisted in the 
improvement of the men. The gooa 
opinion from without is certainly 
strengthening the character of the soldier 
within ; as one has said, ‘ The soldier 
is a hero in the time of war, and a gentle- 
man in the time of peace.’ 

“Many agencies are at work for the 
benefit of the soldier. There are seventy- 


your neighbour next, and self 


‘ 
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The Royal Welsh Fusiliers singing ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers *’ at the pre 
of Connaught can be seen at the extreme left 


five commissioned Church of England 
chaplains and thirty-six acting chaplains, 
as well as officiating clergymen who look 
after the spiritual welfare of companies 
stationed in their parishes. According 
to the latest figures there are no fewer 
than 182,000 soldiers belonging to the 
Church of England in the Army. 

‘“A chaplain’s work is not so easy as 
it appears,’ continued his lordship. 
‘He has to become acquainted with the 
soldiers personally by taking an interest 
in their physical as well as their spiritual 
well - being; to visit barrack-rooms, 
military hospitals and prisons, conduct 
Bible-classes, hold  prayer-meetings, 
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iterature, and generally 
men in every possible 


op Taylor Smith’s en- 
ontains very few blank 
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's in the course of a year 
f his official duties, he 
in exercise. 
ilways rise at ten minutes 
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inter I get up at seven 
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breakfast at eight, and 
hirty. I reach the War 
nd work until five or 
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The Welsh Regiment returning from St. George's Church, Aldershot 
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five-thirty, sometimes later. In _ the 
evening I often have to address a Boys’ 
Brigade, a missionary society, or men’s 
club. 

“That is an ordinary day,” the Chap- 
lain-General added, “but frequently I have 
a long railway journey before I can make 
a start. For instance, last week I caught 
the ten o’clock train for York at King’s 
Cross Station, and arrived at my destina- 
tion in the afternoon. I then had to 
attend an At-home from four to five- 
thirty, at which the officers and their 
wives, the non-commissioned officers and 
their wives, and church members were 
present. This enabled me to meet the 
communicants of the garrison and address 
a few words to them. The following 
Sunday morning I took the early celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion, and at eleven 
o'clock preached at parade service. At 
twelve-thirty I visited the hospital, speak- 
ing to individual cases, and in the after- 
noon I held a confirmation. I finished my 
day by preaching at the evening service. 
I almost invariably spend Sunday at a 
garrison. 

“When I go to Aldershot I usually take 
the opportunity of visiting the various 
churches, motoring to outlying stations, 
such as Deepcut, Bordon, Longmoor 
and Alton, and in some cases address- 
ing communicants’ classes, temperance 
and purity meetings, or visiting hospitals, 
speaking to mothers’ unions, holding 
confirmation services, or preaching at 
special gatherings for the men of the 
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regiment on suitable topics. Whenever 
possible I have a conference with the 
chaplaiis, of which there are fifteen, 
besides five Church of England Army 
Scripture Readers. As a rule, some 
30,000 troops are quartered at or near 
Aldershot.” 

As if this were not sufficient exertion, 
the Chaplain-General occasionally has to 
visit the Colonies and the Mediterranean 
stations, and last vear he made a tour of 
all the military posts in South Africa in 
order that he might study at first hand 
the religious necessities of the soldiers 
and the best way of meeting them. 

Bishop Taylor Smith has had a good 
deal of experience of life in Africa, for he 
went out to Sierra, Leone as Sub-Dean of 
St. George’s Cathedral and Canon-Mis- 
sioner of the diocese in 1891. He travelled 
from the Canary Islands to the Bight of 
Benin, visiting the native churches, 
and holding missions. He took several 
long journeys into the interior, and, 
as he himself modestly puts it, “‘ had my 
dose of fever and adventure.” 

In 1897 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, which post he held until 
he was appointed Chaplain-General four 
years ago. Many a dusky subject of 
King Edward regrets the change, as well 
as Englishmen who have made their 
home in West Africa; but Tommy 
Atkins does not, and soldiers are very 
good judges of character. 


Haroitp F. B. WHEELER. 








An Arab reading the Koran at an open-air service 
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A Complete Story. 


7 VY ] HO is it, Alice ?”” wheedled old 
Rhoda. “ Tell me his name.” 
And pretty Alice Brown 
blushed deeper. 

Rhoda Tabbs was the wise woman of 
the village. She schooled maidens in the 
care of their complexions, and more 
especially was she learned in diseases of 
the heart ; and she had spied symptoms 
in her favourite, Alice Brown. But 
Alice had denied it, and Rhoda said: 

“Who is ’e, Alice ?. You can’t deceive 
Rhody !” 

The tiny round clock among the 
mourning-cards on the mantelshelf ticked 
busily. Rhoda was broad in the shoulder 
and forehead, her nose was large, her 
large, pleasant face was covered with 
lines and fine wrinkles; wrinkled, too, 
were her hands, which she held crossed 
tranquilly on her lap; and to her big, 
dark, and luminous eyes she wore no 
glasses, although she had been called 
‘Old Rhody ” these twenty years. 

“Come, Alice,” she said coaxingly, 
“you can trust Rhody. Or shall I 
guess ?”’ 

The girl sighed, smiled, rose and put 
the door on th: latch. She glanced at 
Rhoda, and Rhoda’s face was puzzled ; 
she strutted to and fro in imitation of 
somebody, and Rhoda’s eager face 
brightened. 

“The blacksmith’s son!’ 
lated. ‘Lor’, Alice! 

®Ned Ray!” 

Alice sat down, blushing, and Rhoda 
sat back, laughing. 

“Don’t ’ang your ’ead, my dear,”’ she 
said. ‘ Ned’s a fine lad, an’ love comes, 
an’ who shall say it nay ?”’ 

“I didn’t say—love,” protested Alice. 

“ Of course you didn’t, my dear! It’s 
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“Oh!” said Ned, grinning. When a 
young fellow is a crack footballer, and a 
prize-winning cyclist, and a leader of 
rustic youth generally, he is apt to scoff. 
Ned was tall and straight, with good 
features, and a hard, healthy cheek. 
‘“ T’m off-side, then, Rhody.” 

‘“T want you to write a letter for me 
to a young lady,” said Rhoda. “ It’s 
not to come from me, mind, nor yet from 
you ; it’s to come from somebody else — 
somebody as is sweet on ’er.” 

‘“ What ’ave I got to do with it, then? ”’ 

“°E’s shy. An’ ’e’s a poor writer, an’, 
like all of ’em, ’e’s mortal shamed she 
should know ’e’s lackin’ in anything.”’ 

‘Poor chap!” said Ned ironically. 

“You wait till you're took,” said 
Rhoda. ‘‘ Now, ’ere’s the paper, an’ 
there’s the pen an’ ink.” 

“But who is ’e—who’s 
You must tell me who she is. 

“Well,” said Rhoda, with a show otf 
reluctance, ‘‘ she’s Alice Brown, at the 
shop.” 

Ned laughed shortly. 

““What’s the matter ?”’ asked Rhoda. 

‘“ Why, she’s ie 

‘“‘ She’s what ?”’ insisted Rhoda. 

“1 don’t think I ought to say, Rhody. 
You might slip it out to ’er.”’ 

“Me! Why, boy, I’ve bin trusted 
with more secrets ’n you could count! 
My name’s mum as death!” The old 
woman lifted one hand. 

“Well, she looks my way,” said Ned 
at last, slowly. 

“Your way ! 

“Why not?” 
stiffly. 

“To think Alice Brown is for the likes 
o you! The prettiest girl in the 
village !”’ 

“She smiles proper fetchin’, anyhow.” 

“Just practice,’ said Rhoda serenely. 

“ She colours up.” 

“Er innocence,” said Rhoda. ‘A 
modest, sweet girl, take my word for it.” 

“Other folks ’ave noticed.” 

“Just what I thought, Ned. She may 
look nice your way, but there’s always 
somebody else to see ’er doin’ it. Then 
you fancy you’ve only got to lift your 
finger. Ah, the conceit o’ you young 
sparks !” 


both of ’em ? 


” 





Lor’ bless the boy!” 
asked Ned, a little 
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But I know 
I can walk out with ’er for the askin’.” 
‘Well, about this letter,’ said Rhoda 


“Not as I care tuppence. 


briskly. ‘‘ Alice Brown ain’t for you, an’ 
the sooner you clear your mind of ’er the 
better. Begin, ‘My dear Alice ’—or 
‘Dearest Alice ’—nice an’ neat. We'll 
put crosses for kisses.’ 

“T never said I would!’’ said Ned, lay- 
ing down the pen. “ Let ’im do ’is own 
courtin’, whoever ’e is!”’ 

‘““ There—you’re jealous !”’ 

“Not me!”’ 

“Don’t be dog in the manger, then. 
Come, Ned, write your best, an’ some day 
you'll be asked to the weddin’.” 

But Ned was obdurate. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Rhoda; “ but 
I never dreamt you thought anything 
about Alice Brown.” 

“Gent. it's er.” 

“You'll find out your mistake.”’ 

“You wait till Sunday, an’ you'll see 
me walkin’ out with ’er.” 

‘“ Never, so long as your eyes are blue; 
not if you try for a month o’ Sundays!”’ 

“T don’t want a month. Say next 
Sunday, if you don’t let her be wrote to 
before then.” 

‘You shall ’ave fair chance, Ned ; I’ve 
always ’ad a fancy for you. Drop in on 
the Monday an’ tell me.” 

The Monday came, but no Ned Ray. 
It was the end of the week when Rhoda 
saw him pass, and called him. 

“She wouldn’t,” he said shamefacedly. 
“It’s a fair mystery.” 

“ Ah, boy, it’s little you know o’ maids’ 
‘earts!’’ said Rhoda wisely. 

“T tried twice,” confessed Ned. “I 
spoke to ’er in the afternoon, an’ again 
after church. But she put me off. She 
made out it was all my fun, an’ made 
believe to take it as a joke. If people 
won't be serious, you can’t persuade 
‘em.”’ 

“No,” said Rhoda. 

‘“ But P’ll’ave another try,” said Ned , 
“IT won’t be licked first time!” He 
straightened himself. “I can’t make 
‘er out.” 

“It’s because there’s somebody else 
with both of you,” said Rhoda, watching 
him. “If your mind’s on another in 
secret, an’ ’er mind’s on another——” 
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Away northward the road stretched white under full moonlight, and in the m 


‘‘ There’s nobody with me,” said Ned Rhoda pause 
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churchyard gate at twelve o’clock. Don’t 
breathe a word to a soul before, or else 
it won’t work. You won’t talk about it 
much after what you'll see. 

“You're there at twelve o’clock. You 
tap on the gate—so!’’—she rapped 
the table with her knuckles—“ one knock 
for every stroke of the ’ammer. Then you 
say: 


‘ By this solemn hour of night, 
By this chime an’ still moonlight, 
By this bourne of waiting dead, 
By the quick who love and wed, 
I summon here my future dear— 
Appear, appear, appear !’ 


Say the last two lines three times ; then 
turn your back to the moon and wait.” 

Ned laughed uneasily. 

“Your colour’s gone,” she said, ‘I 
thought you daren’t.” 

“Yes, yes—if I can learn all that!” 

“We shall see what you’re made of. 
Come back to me afterwards, for you'll 
feel you must tell somebody, an’ I shall 
sit up.” 

During the next fortnight Ned hovered 
between latent rustic superstition and 
youthful and contemptuous — unbelief. 
The day found him restless through it ; the 
doggerel haunted him. Night came, and, 
passing Rhoda’s cottage after ten o’clock, 
he saw a light there. He came again at 
half-past eleven—the light still showed— 
and he called. 

“T shall go,” he said, ‘ just to see an’ 
show you.” 

Rhoda nodded tranquilly. 

The church loomed grey and large. 
The high moon glistened on its windows, 
and made the nails on the porch doors 
sparkle. The snow-covered gravestones 
showed shiveringly white and ghostly. 
Old stories of the uncanny recurred to Ned 
with a force surprisingly intimate and 
new. The first stroke of midnight made 
him start violently. Almost he forgot to 
knock on the gate; then he rapped 
quickly. He kept count with his lips, and 
the twelve chimes appeared to take about 
an hour. Then he muttered his learnt 
incantation, and his voice shook. Slowly 
he turned. 

Away northward the road stretched 
white under full moonlight, and in the 
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middle of it, and but a score of yards oft, 
stood a female figure. Ned’s heart 
knocked, stopped, knocked again, and 
his legs momentarily declined motion: 

The figure also remained motionless. 
It was that of a short, high-shouldered 
female, with a shawl over the head. Its 
pose was painfully familiar, but some- 
thing in Ned’s inmost soul kicked hard 
against recognition. Presently the figure 
moved off, away, limping in its gait, and 
Ned’s surging compound of angry un- 
belief and desperate hope went flat before 
conviction. He breathed hard,. and 
followed. 

The figure in front limped as though 
there were no sort of hurry, and noise- 
lessly. For all Ned’s half scoffing, yet 
very salt bitterness, the assured, unhurried 
silence of its movement impressed him. 
He kept his distance. 

Pact the farm, over the bridge which 
spans the little brook; and the straggling 
street which Ned had known all his life 
took to him a strange air. The houses 
ranked deathly dark and dumb, the 
trees loomed black and hushed, his own 
shadow preceded him evenly, and the 
road shimmered with a sort of ghostly 
sheen round the black, squat, ungainly 
figure limping soundlessly down the middle 
of it. At last the figure turned, entered 
Rhoda’s garden gate, limped slowly up 
to the little porch—and was gone. 

Ned’s heart jumped. He would surely 
know now. He moved on. The moon- 
light showed the porch empty. Yet he 
had seen no light from the door opening. 

He tried to still his pulses as he walked 
up the path to Rhoda’s door. He 
knocked lightly, and when Rhoda opened, 
he turned to see if light showed through. 
It did. 

“Come in,” said Rhoda, as he hung on 
the threshold. ‘* There’s no need to ask 
you whether you’ve seen.”’ 

Ned stared round the room blankly. 

“Didn’t she come in?” he asked at 
last. 

“Who, Ned?” Rhoda also shook 
her head, as Ned continued staring about 
him. 

‘“ But I see ’er come up to the door with 
my own eyes—just now.” 

“Ah,” said Rhoda wisely, “I felt a 
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rush o’ cold air about three minutes ago! 
But I knew if anything was meant for 
me I should see it.” 

Ned sat down limply. He looked as 
if he felt cold air passing through him. 
Rhoda took a bottle and glass, and poured 
out. 

“ Drink | this,” 
me all about it.” 

‘“Sue Avery,” said Ned at last— 
“Hoppy Sue!” He lay back in his chair 
and laughed harshly, gratingly ; then he 
swayed back and forward, venting short, 
bitter exclamations, and striking his 
knees. ‘‘Hoppy Sue!” he repeated— 
‘“ Dot-an’-carry-one Sue!” 


she said, ‘‘an’ tell 


“Sue Avery?” ejaculated Rhoda, 
almost dropping the bottle. “Sue 
Avery!” Then she put down the bottle 


and sat down, and laughed in a choking 
sort of way. 

“Sue Avery !’’ repeated Ned. ‘‘ ’Ump- 
backed, an’ odd legs, an’ cross-eyed. 
It seems to please yer.” 

‘“‘ Poor Sue!’ said Rhoda, still giggling 
wonderingly. ‘‘It did take me sudden. 
Well, I always said she’d marry well. 
But are you sure ?”’ 

“Sure ?. You'd know ’er walk a thou- 
sand miles off. Miss-an’-catch—dot-an’- 
carry-one—one shoulder up an’ one down. 
See ’er face ? No, I didn’t want to see 
‘er face—’er back’s enough for me! Hoppy 
Sue!” 

“Well, well,” said Rhoda soothingly. 
‘“‘P’r’aps she’ll grow straighter when she 
takes your arm. There, there; don’t 
take on, Ned! Hush! An’ p’r’aps she'll 
‘ave some money left ’er; she’s got 
friends across the water. People’ll forget 
‘er shoulder when it’s covered wi’ silks 
an’ furs; an’ when she rides in ’er car- 
riage who'll see ’er lameness, or ‘er poor 
cross eyes behind ’er veil? ’Er two 





great uncles in Australy might ’ave 
left——”’ 


“T know,” said Ned. ‘ They was 
transported. Money an’ silks an’ carriages 
an’ Sue Avery! But I’ll shoot myself 
fust! Sue Avery!” 

‘Them sort often get the best-lookin’ 
men,’’ said Rhoda reflectively. ‘‘’Ow 
proud she’ll be! An’ what will folk say ? 
I do ’ope you'll be ‘appy, Ned. S-sh! 
Remember what you've seen, an’ don’t 
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“You!” said Ned, when he recovered 
speech. “Not Sue?’ His face, which 
had brightened visibly, darkened as he 
turned on Rhoda. ‘ Then I’ve been made 
a fool of!” he said angrily—‘ an’ it’s 
your doin’.”’ 

“‘ T was anxious,” said Rhoda smoothly. 
“ After ’'d spoke to you I couldn’t ’elp 
fearin’. I said to myself—if Fate should 
be unkind to a fine young lad like Ned 
through me persuadin’ ’im to be a- 
temptin’ of it! It worried me; but I 
know’d if a real good, pretty girl was 
there in the flesh, it would stop any evil 
influence, now an’ ’ereafter. So I got 
Alice to just walk down the road, knowin’ 
she was, like yourself, Ned—gifted wi’ 
sense an’ spirit.” 

Just then Ned gasped and stared, and 
Alice sobbed fitfully. 

“IT never told Rhody about Sue,’ she 
stammered past her handkerchief. ‘‘That 
was one o’ my own tricks, an’ if it hadn’t 
been night you’d have seen the difference, 
Ned. An’ I'll never make a mock at 
anybody again, but I thought I’d just 
puzzle Rhody as well 

“There, there! ”’ said Rhoda, ee 

“ nothing to cry about, my little goosey 
Who expected you'd ever think 

“It was horrible standing behind the 
door in the dark an’ hearing Rhody make 
so much: of it,’’ quavered Alice. “It 
seemed a ridiculous bit of fun at first, an’ 
I thought it was clever of me, especially 
when Rhody opened her door for me to 
slip in behind a curtain, an’ she never had 
any idea. An’ she turned round on you, 
Ned, an’ carried on until she made you 








’ “Tt don’t matter,” said Ned hastily. 
‘“ Don’t cry, Alice. Of course, I knew all 
along it couldn’t really be anything.” 

‘* Of course !”’ chimed in Rhoda. ‘‘’Ave 
some gooseberry wine, Alice. You've 
stayed up ov er late, an’ you'll laugh at it 
by daylight.” 


“ An’ then I thought, supposin’ people 
should get to hear all about it! An’ I’m 
sure when I meet poor Sue I shall feel 
ready to sink in the earth.” 

‘““Ned’ll feel ready to fly for thank- 
fulness,’ said Rhoda. ‘‘ Now, Alice, take 
this candle an’ go up an’ wipe your eyes 
an’ put your ’at an’ ’air straight, for 
time’s goin’ on.” 

Ned was thinking. 

‘Of course, you told ’er what I said 
when you wanted me to write that 
letter ?”’ he said to Rhoda while Alice 
was absent. 

‘* Never a word,”’ answered Rhoda, with 
a virtuous face. ‘If I ’ad, do you think 
she’d ’ave burst out in the way she did ? 
No, she’d ’ave gone on just to punish you. 
Instead of that, ’er soft little ’eart failed 
‘er, an’ she blabbed an’ spoilt it all.” 

“T can’t make out why you asked 
her.” 

‘““She’s supposed’ to be stoppin’ late 
to finish a dress for me, for she’s clever 
with ’er needle. But she tock some 
persuadin’. Would you rather I'd ’ave 
asked some other girl, an’ who 

‘““T shall see ’er ome!” said Ned de- 
cidedly. . But Alice, when she came 
down, declined. 

“Not at this time of night, thank you, 
Ned!” she said. 

And Rhoda said 
provingly. 

“Sunday afternoon,” said Ned _per- 
suasively—‘‘ or after church? I shall 
reckon you owe it me after this!” 

“Can't promise,” said Alice, smiling up 
prettily in his face and giving him her 
hand. ‘‘ Good-night!”’ 

‘“‘T don’t think you stand any chance,” 
said Rhoda reflectively, when she and Ned 
were alone. ‘“‘ Alice’s tender conscience 





“Good girl!” ap- 





pricks ’er to-night ; but when she’s ’erself 
again, I don’t really think——”’ 
““ We shall see !”’ said Ned doggedly. 
W. H. RAINSFORD. 
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“ ROM man-made ministers, O Lord 
deliver us,’’ was once a familiar 
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should receive academical preparation 
and exclusive training to qualify them 
peculiarly for the most delicate, difficult. 
and arduous of all positions. 

In this country there are, roughly 
speaking, about 50,000 ministers of all 
denominations. Of these about 30,000 
belong to the Establishment, and the 
remainder make up the pulpit and 
pastoral personnel of the numerous de- 
nominations included under the category 
of the Free Churches. Everybody knows 
that the clergy of the Anglican Church 
are all admitted to holy orders only on 
proof of their qualifications and by the 
special appointment of the recognised 
ecclesiastical authorities. Now, what are 
the indispensable conditions and factors 
in the making of a clergyman or a priest 
of the State Church of England and 
Wales ? They are altogether peculiar 
to that great institution. 

The fundamental rules which regulate 
admission to the Church of England 
ministry are exceedingly simple, though 
the process by which a student develops 
into an Anglican priest is somewhat 
elaborate. The main theory of that 
church is that there are three original 
and historic orders of Christian ministry— 
bishops, priests, deacons. No candidate 
can be ordained a deacon till he is twenty- 
three, or priest till he has attained his 
twenty-fourth year. A bishop must be at 
least thirty-three, that being the age of 








Christ when He was crucified and His 
earthly ministry was consummated in 
the great sacrifice. The candidate for 
the ministry must become a deacon 
in the first place. But no bishop is 
compelled to administer ordination to 
any candidate unless he chooses to do so. 
The jurisdiction is eatirely in his own 
hands. He may refuse without assigning 
any reason whatever. 

The next indispensable condition is 
that every man seeking episcopal ordi- 
nation must secure a “ title’ to a curacy 
in some particular parish. A_ bishop 
would never ordain a man as a free- 
lance. He must have some definite work 
to go to at once in some place where 
he has been accepted by a vicar or 
rector as a prospective curate as soon as 
he has taken deacon’s orders. The only 
exception is the case of a Fellow of a 
college. A Fellowship at a university 
is usually reckoned as a_ valid title, 
because it is assumed that if a man 
is in orders he will help clerically in 
his college. 

As a rule, a bishop will not ordain a 
man unless he has either taken his 
degree or has passed through a theo- 
logical college, although in cases of 
exceptional ability he will admit a 
“literate” to holy orders—that is, 
a man of proved scholarly attainments 
who has neither of the above qualifications. 
For instance, Nonconformist ministers 
frequently pass into the ranks of the 
Anglican priesthood in this way. 

The new clergyman must remain a 
deacon for a year. But before his 
ordination he must pass the deacon’s 
examination by 
the bishop's 
chaplain. A 
bishop has 
usually a_ staff 
of two or three 
examining chap- 
lains, whose 
business it is 
to see that the 
candidates pos- 
sess a fair know- 
ledge of Latin, 
of New Testa- 
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ecclesiastical 
history, of the 
history of the 
Prayer-book, of 


pastoral theo- 
logy, and of 
patristic theo- 


logy, such as 
the works of 
Augustine and 
some few others 
of the fathers 
of the Early 
Church. 

It may be 
asked how a 
young student 
for the Anglican 
Church ministry 
gains the neces- 
sary theological 
knowledge. 
This is easily 
answered. At the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, and Dublin are 
professors of divinity. If the candidate 
should not, after taking his degree, proceed 
to one of the special theological colleges, 
the bishop insists on his being provided 
with the “ testamur’”’ of the professor of 
divinity to show that he has gone satisfac- 
torily through the course. This is not a 
diploma, and the examination to gain it is 
not at all severe. If a man can afford the 
subsequent expense, he very likely goes 
to one of the theological colleges, which 
are now somewhat numerous in con- 
nection with the Church of England, 
and are dotted about in various parts of 
the kingdom. 

Among the most famous of these institu- 
tions for the special training of the 
clergy are Ridley Hall, Cambridge ; 
St. Aidan’s, Birkenhead; St. David's, 
Lampeter; Cuddesdon, near Oxford ; 
Ely; Salisbury; Truro; Wells; St. 
Michael’s, Aberdare; Isle of Man; and 
the missionary colleges of St. Boniface, 
Warminster ; St. Augustine, Canterbury ; 
Islington ; and Dorchester. 

Some of the clergy of the “literate” 
class who never graduated at any 
university are, nevertheless, not only 
fine scholars, but enjoyed the advantages 
of am st thorough training before enter- 
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bred men. As everyone knows, formerly 
the vast majority of these churches 
dispensed with such qualifications in their 
pastors and preachers. But as the various 
Nonconformist denominations gained in 
numbers, wealth, and influence, they 
more and more felt the need of culture 
in the pulpit. Methodism began with 
very few trained preachers. But the 
revered founder of that powerful system, 
John Wesley, was an accomplished Oxford 
clergyman. And to-day it is impossible 
for any aspirant to the Wes!eyan ministry 
to enter on that career excepting through 
the academic avenues. Every candidate 
must pass through a long and rigid 
training in one of the four splendid 
colleges at Richmond, Didsbury, Hands- 
worth, or Headingly. 

The career of a ministerial student 
in this influential denomination is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. He has to pass 
through an extraordinary number of 
very narrow gates, each strictly guarded, 
and he is constantly sifted from the 
hour when the ordeal of training begins 
until he becomes a full-fledged minister, 
which is not till eight years after his 
special studies commenced, four years 
being spent within the walls of the college, 
and four in the probationary term of 
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the pastorate under the close 
vision of the authorities. 

In order to gain admission to one 
of the Wesleyan colleges, the would-be 
student must have been a lay-preacher 
at least a year. This rule is never 
departed from under any consideration 
whatever, for it is regarded as absolutely 
indispensable. The candidate must have 
passed the tests of the local preachers’ 
meeting of his circuit, which consists 
of an oral examination in theology. 
Till he has submitted to this satisfactorily 
he cannot even exercise his gifts as a local 
preacher. 

If he wished to.go further, and to entet 
the regular ministry, he must be nomi- 
nated by the superintendent minister 
at the circuit quarterly meeting, which 
is composed of all the officials of the 
various churches of the circuits of the 
district. If the vote in his case is satis- 
factory, he must next pass the pre- 
liminary examination a few weeks 
afterwards. This examination is in two 
divisions. He must prepare a literary 
paper and a theological paper. Unless 
he gains a certain percentage of marks 
he goes no further. But if his marks 
are satisfactory, he appears before the 
district synod, which assembles in May, 
and which consists of the ministers of a 
number of circuits of the district. 

A few weeks before this meeting he has 
preached his trial sermon, which has 
been heard by a congregation in which are 
three ministers as representatives of the 
synod. Inthe 


super- 








synod itself he 
is subjected to 
an oral exaimi- 
nation. The 
report of his trial 
sermon is heard. 
His own minister 
must present 
some report ol 
his character, 
education, and 
other qualifica- 
tions. This must 
be a full account. 
Then, after an 
oral examina- 
tion, chiefly in- 
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tended to show something of his ability 
to speak, his demeanour, and his person- 
ality, the candidate is requested to retire 
¢ from the assembly while he is discussed 
and voted on by the ministers. If this 
vote is in his favour, he preaches another 
trial sermon some time during the next 
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d or rejected once 
few weeks at an ordinary service, two or 
three ministers again being present. But even now ¢ 

The candidate must now work hard committee has beet 
to prepare for the main examination be submitted fo 
in July, held in two sections, one at 
Didsbury, for the northern men; the 
other, for those in the south, at Richmond. 
The committee for this examination 
is one of the most important in Methodism. 
It is composed of the ablest and best 
known ministers. The written exami- 
nation consists of two sections—literary 
and theological. The literary paper in- 
cludes questions in history, geography, 
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Mansfield College, Oxford. 
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Latin, French, or German, if the candidate 
is acquainted with any of these subjects. 
The theological paper is supposed to 
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history, and science. But in all cases the 
study of Greek is begun at once. This is 
regarded as of paramount importance. 
Hebrew is in most cases deferred till the 
second year. Classes are attended in 
textual criticism, theology, Church history, 
comparative religions, classics, homiletics, 
and special attention is paid to English 
language and literature. 

In view of ministerial business in the 
circuits, there are classes in book-keeping. 
The Scriptures are thoroughly studied. 
book by book. Occasional classes are 
held in anatomy and physiology. A 
long morning is spent in these various 
studies under the different tutors, each 
class lasting an hour. Part of the after- 
noon is given to cricket, football, and 
other forms of recreation and exercise. 
There is ample provision for physical 
development. After tea the evening hours 
are devoted to private study. At the end 
of each term there is an examination con- 
ducted by ministers who are not on the 
tutorial staff. 

Every Sunday the student preaches in 
some town or village near by. He usually 
sallies forth on Saturday night and 
returns on Monday morning. Thus prac- 
tice in preaching is constant. The lighter 
side of life is not neglected. College 
amenities are delightful, and most students 
gratefully remember the joys of their 
academic social fellowship. Concerts are 
given now and then by the students. 
In the winter term a literary and debating 
society is in full swing, and all the affairs 
of the Empire are settled in an hour. 

A man 1s expected to pass fairly each 
term, and then at the end of three years 
he is appointed minister on a circuit. 
He is kept on probation for four years, 
during which he is each year examined in 
the English language and literature, so 
that he is stimulated to keep up the habit 
of general study. During these four 
years he must not take to himself a 
wife. At the close of the fourth year 
all the examination marks are considered 
together, and ‘f the result is approved 
he is ordained during the Conference, and 
is now at last a fully recognised Wesleyan 
minister. 

The college course above described is 
fairly typical of the training of ministers 
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of the Free Churches. Of course, the 
subsequent probation is not required 
amongst Congregationalists and Baptists ; 
neither is a collegiate training compulsory 
in these denominations, seeing that the 
denominational. polity leaves each con- 
gregation perfectly free to take any man 
unconditionally for its pastor. And 
the subsequent probation of Methodism 
is not practised by these other 
bodies. 

In some of the Congregational colleges 
the course is very extended. The term 
at Western College lasts for six years ; 
at Yorkshire United College six years ; at 
New College, Hampstead, five years, 
sometimes lengthened to six ; at Hackney 
College, five years: at Lancashire In- 
dependent College, six vears ; in Notting- 
ham Congregational Institute, four years; 
in Mansfield College, Oxford, three years 
(purely theological). The terms of study 
at the Baptist colleges vary in like 
manner. The teaching in all the institu- 
tions is of the highest efficiency, and the 
men invariably leave splendidly equipped. 
The colleges in Wales and Scotland are of 
a high order. -Many Presbyterians, from 
first to last, remain seven years at their 
academic studies. 

Perhaps the most efficient pastors, as 
distinguished from the mere preachers, 
are the men who have begun life, after 
schooldays, by a business experience in 
the workshop, the counting-house, the 
factory, the farm, or on the sea, and then 
have entered some theological institution 
for special training. The number of 
such ministers is far greater than is 
generally imagined. I know one great 
preacher who was an engineer; another 
who was a cotton merchant; another 
who was a youth among the mines of 
South America; and another who began 
life as a railway porter. But all these 
took to special study and became masters 
in theology, not mere impromptu pulpit 
speech-makers. One of the most popu ar 
of London preachers was a young draper 
in a shop in Australia. He came to 
England, went through a college course, 
and now is discoursing eloquently to 
fine congregations. He knows men as 
well as books. 

WILLIAM DuRBAN. 
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AN Ocean Nursery 





N the way of comment, we know a good 
] many things about America. Her 
people are boastful ; they exaggerate ; 
they are money-hunters, and nothing 
else, so her critics say. But in one or two 
things America is that little piece ahead 
which is so far in front. In new develop- 
ments of charity—you cannot develop 
charity too much—she is certainly not 
behind. What do you think of a daily 
sea-trip for the sick children of the 
poor ? 

Anything that makes the — children 
happy touches first and most deeply the 
heart of a man. About the heart of a 
woman there is no argument on this 
point, for every woman born has the 
mother’s heart God gave her. If women 
®n all the charities of the world all 
would be for children. Perhaps, in time, 
that would so work that charities for 
grown-ups would be obsolete and un- 
wanted things. 

It is not fair that the children should 
suffer and be in pain for want of a helping 
hand. Childhood’s time should be without 
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bankers ; and there were women, of course, 
since concerning children five hundred 
wise men’s heads are far less wise than 
that of a commonplace woman. “ This 
won't do,”’ they said. “‘ America’s men- 
and-women-to-come are ill. They’ll be 
forgetting they’re children, and become 
stupid people like ourselves all at once. 
That’ll never do! What’s the medicine 
for a sick child ?”’ 

‘Sea air,” said a wise man, who was 
also a doctor. 
“A great big 
sky-high bottle 
of sea air.” 

From this 
meeting came 
the idea of a 
floating hospital 
for the poor 
children of New 
York. 

Enough _ sea 
air to go round 
among a crowd 
is an expensive 
thing to buy, 
and money was 
needed for this 
dream of a ship 
that should go 
out on frequent 
voyages, laden 
with happy 
children, taking 
them from 
cramped _ sur- 
roundings into a 
cool, restful 
world. A lady, 
Miss Emma Ab- 
bott, found the money to build and fit up 
a steamship as a floating hospital. The 
St. John’s Guild was formed, and since 
then over a million mothers and children 
have received medical help, and been 
lifted back into good health. 

Many mothers have had cause to bless 
the hospital ship. And perhaps a good 
many children who could not get ill 
however hard they tried have wished 
that they could be ill to qualify for a 
trip on the boat. 

Every day during the summer the 
hospital boat goes out. The doctors 





Landing the little ones and their mothers at New Dorp 


and nurses wait upon the quay. Pre- 
sently a long line of little toddlers, mother- 
accompanied, troops down. The toddlers 
are not thinking so much of being ill as 
of the tremendous day’s adventure in 
store for them on the wonderful double- 
decked ship. 

The children go to the doctor for 
examination. The doctor pronounces 
advice. At last the tiny patients and 
their mothers are all on board, and the 

wonderful ship, 


with its two 
great decks and 
its many flags 
alive with mo- 
tion, begins its 
twenty - mile 
journey bound 


for New Dorp, 
where there is a 


splendid sandy 
beach. Was 
there ever any 
fairyland for 
children like a 
real sandy 
beach ? The 


children’s _ hea- 
ven will be a 
beach as big as 
Africa, all sand 
for castle-build- 
ing, and shallow 
pools—that look 
as if they were 
deep — to sail 
red boats on, 
and clothes that 
never get dirty, 
and mother 
waiting on the grass hillocks with a 
book, to tell stories when the castles 
tire. 

New Dorp, where the children disem- 
bark, has a permanent hospital. They 
spend the day at New Dorp ; some of them 
stay longer, until they are well. The, 
voyage out and back, the day away from 
the city in the clean air, make a medicine 
for them that no chemist sells. 

Doctors and nurses are in attendance 
on the boats, and there is special provision 
for babies. Along one of the wide 
verandahs at New Dorp a line of roomy 
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wire cradles is hang along each 
side. It is the babies’ aisle; and 
here—grown lusty and good to 
look upon through the change 
from the stifling city—they play 
or sleep in the open air. 

On board the children sit 
down at long tables to dinner. 
Both at New York and Brooklyn 
piers the ship takes its little pas- 
sengers on board. The whole 
idea is now controlled by the St. 
John’s Guild, which thus makes 
such fine red-letter days in child- 
ren’s lives. : 

The organisation of the Guild 
is a smooth 
and com- 
plete thing. 
Each differ- 
ent kind of 
work wanted 
to make full 
success is 
controlled 
by a differ- 
ent commit- 
tee. One 
committee 
takes charge 
of the medi- 
cal and nur- 
sing arrange- 
ments, an- 
other looks 
after the 
ship _ itself, 
the officers 
and crew. 








The cradles at New 
Dorp, where the little 
omnes have the roses 
brought back to their 
cheeks 
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Another sees 
to the funds, 
and there is 
a general 
committee 
that  con- 
trols the 
whole policy 
of the Guild. 
The testi- 
monial to 
the success 
ofabeautiful 
idea comes 
in the joy of 
the children 
at these out- 
ings, the re- 


turn to 
health, and 
the delight 
of the mo- 


thers at see- 
the little ones happy, 


wing that they them- 


‘es could never have 
vided such splendid 
s. Baby, in his wire 
lle fixed in the sun at 
v Dorp, or in his tiny 
, thinks that it is a fine 
‘me altogether. 
ew York can indeed 
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lives—not till the child- 
ish things are put away. 

When the hot, fretful 
days come upon the 
city, mothers keep 
Jack and Mary 
good by threat- 
ening that, 
























equipped like the first. 
There are now two of 
these sea sanatoriums. 
They are just as 
much magic things as 
Cinderella’s pumpkin 
which became a coach 
and six. 
HERBERT SHAW. 


The doctor going his rounds 


unless they are good, she will not let 
them go on the big ship. The threat is 
a guarantee for their good conduct ; the 
day on the big ship is a monster reward. 
Could any child imagine without tears the 
possibility of seeing his companions troop 
away for a day in a new and splendid 
world, while he himself is left behind ? 
The days at New Dorp must be the 
pleasantest pages in the queer memory- 
book that every child keeps. The great 
American _ city, 
with its flagrant 
buildings, its dis- 
torted money 
sense, its cruel 
emphasis of the 
law that the weak 
must go to the 
wall, can turn 
with relief to 
things like this— 
the making of 
pleasant hours for 
the children. 
And the float- 
ing ship — hos- 
pital, nursery, 
and _ playground 
in one—has been 
such a_ success 
that another has 
been added, 

















On board the children sit down to dinner 2t long tables 
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The Story of a Great Conspir 





acy. By 


[Carefully Abridged Edition 


CHAPTER XIV. (continued) 
AVOIDING THE FLOWER PATTERN ON 
THE CARPET 


RIPON gave a merry chuckle. 

“I felt I knew you,” he said, “ but 
I couldn’t think quite who you were 
for a moment. Sir Michael tells me 
you're going to Fencastle. I am going 
there, too.” 

Schuabe leant back in his seat and 
regarded him with a steady and calm 
scrutiny, somewhat like the manner of 
a naturalist examining a curious specimen, 
with a suggestion of aloofness in his eyes. 

Suddenly Ripon smiled rather sternly, 
and the deep furrows which sprang into 
his cheeks showed the latent strength 
and power of the face. 

‘Well, Mr. Schuabe,”’ he said abruptly, 
‘the train doesn’t stop anywhere for an 
hour, so, willy-nilly, you’re locked up 
with a clergyman ! ”’ 

‘A welcome opportunity, Mr. Ripon, 
to convince one that perhaps the devil 
isn’t as black as he’s painted.”’ 

‘ve read your books,” said Ripon. 
“and I believe you are sincere, Mr. 
Schuabe. It’s not a personal question at 
all. At the same time, if I had the 
power, you know, I should cheerfully 
execute you or imprison you for life ; 
not out of revenge for what you have 
done, but as a precautionary measure. 
You should have no further opportunity 
of doing harm.” He smiled grimly as 
he spoke. “I rather believe in stern 
measures sometimes.”’ 

“You are afraid of intellect when it 
is brought to bear on these questions.”’ 

_ ‘I thought that would be your re- 
joinder. Superficially, it is a very telling 
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to happen, something to occur which 
proved without doubt that Christ were 
not divine ? Supposing that it suddenly 
became an absolute fact, an _ historical 
fact which everyone must accept.” 

‘““Some new discovery, you mean ?’ 

“Well, if you like; never mind the 
actual means. Assume for a moment 
that it became certain as an historical 
fact that the Resurrection did not take 
place. I say that the ignorant love of 
Christ’s followers wreathed His life in 
legend, that the true story was from the 
beginning obscured by error and mistake. 
Supposing something proved what I say 
in such a way as to leave no loophole 
for denial. What would you do? Asa 
representative Churchman, what would 
you do? This interests me.” 

“Well, you are assuming an impossi- 
bility, and I can’t argue on such a postu- 
late. But if for a moment what you 
say could happen, I might not be able 
to deny these proofs, but I should never 
believe them.”’ 

‘ But surely— 

“ Christ is within. I have found Him 
myself without possibility of mistake ; 
day and night I am in communion with 
Him.”’ 

“ Ah,” said Schuabe dryly, “ there is 
no convincing a person who takes that 
attitude. But it is rare.” 

‘ Faith is weak in the world,” said the 
other, with a sigh, as the train drew 
up in the little wayside station. 

A footman took their luggage to a 
carriage which was waiting, and they 
drove off rapidly through the twilight, 
over the bare brown fen, with a chill, leaden 
sky meeting it on the horizon, towards 
Fencastle. 

Sir Michael’s house was an immemorial 
feature of those parts. Josiah Manichoe, 
his father, had bought it from old Lord 
Lostorich. To this day Sir Michael paid 
two pounds each year, as “ Knight’s fee,”’ 
to the lord of the manor at Denton, a 
fee first paid in 1236. As it stood now, 
the house was Tudor in exterior, covering 
a vast area with its stately, explicit and 
yet homelike, rather than ‘ homely,” 
beauty. 

The interior of the house was treated 
with great judgment and artistic ability. 


A successful effort had been made to 
combine the greatest measure of modern 
comfort without unduly disturbing the 
essential character of- the place. Thus 
the clergyman found himself in an ancient 
bedroom with a painted ceiling and 
panelled walls. The furniture was in 
keeping with the design, but electric 
lamps had been fitted to the massive 
pewter sconces on the wall, and the 
towel-rail by the washing-stand was made 
of copper tubing, through which hot 
water passed constantly. 

The dinner-gong boomed at eight, and 
Ripon went down into the great hall, 
where a group of people were standing 
round an open fire of peat and coal. 

Mrs. Bardilly, a widowed sister of Sir 
Michael’s, acted as hostess—a quiet, 
matronly woman, very shrewd and placid 
in temper, an admirable chatelaine. 

Talking to her was Mrs. Hubert Arm- 
strong, the famous woman novelist. Mrs. 
Armstrong was tall and grandly built. 
Her grey hair was drawn over a massive, 
manlike brow in smooth folds, her face 
was finely chiselled. The mouth was 
large, rather sweet in expression, but with 
a slight hinting of ‘superiority’ in 
repose and condescension in movement. 
When she spoke, always in full, well- 
chosen periods, it was with an air ol 
somewhat final pronouncement. 

The lady’s position was a great one. 
Every two or three years she published a 
weighty novel, admirably written, full of 
realculture,and without a trace of humour. 
In these productions, treatises rather than 
novels, the theme was generally that of a 
high-bred philosophical doubting of the 
Christian faith. 

After the enormous success of her book 
“John Mulgrave,” Mrs. Armstrong more 
than half believed she had struck a final 
blow at the errors of Christianity. 

She was really educated, but het 
success was with half-educated readers. 
Her success was real, her influence ap- 
peared to be real also. It was a deplorable 
fact that she swayed fools. 

By laying on the paint very thickly 
and using bright colours, Mrs. Armstrong 
caught the class immediately below that 
which read the works of Constantine 
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Schuabe. They were captain and lieu- 
tenant, formidable in coalition. 

Canon Walke, the great, popular 
preacher, was a handsome man, portly, 
large, and gracious in manner. He was 
destined for high preferment, a persona 
grata at Court, suave and redolent of the 
lofty circles in which he moved. 

Canon Walke was talking to Schuabe 
with great animation. 

Dinner was a very pleasant meal. 
Everyone talked well. Great events in 
society and politics were discussed by the 
people who were themselves responsible 
for them. 

Here was the inner circle itsell, serene, 
bland, and guarded from the 
outside. 

At eleven nearly everyone had retired 
for the night. Ripon and his host sat 
talking in the library for another hour 
discussing Church matters. At twelve 
these two also retired. 

And now the great house was silent, 
save for the bitter winter wind which 
sobbed and moaned round the towers. 

It was the eve of the 12th of December. 
The world was as usual, and the night 
came to England with no hintings of the 
morrow. 

Far away in Lancashire, Basil Gortre 
was sleeping calmly, after a long, quiet 
evening with Helena and her father. 

Ripon lay half dreaming in bed, 
watching the firelight glows and shadows 
on the panelling, and listening to the 
fierce outside wind as if it were a lullaby. 

Mrs. Hubert Armstrong was touching 
up an article for the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’’ in her bedroom. An_ open 
volume of Renan stood by her side. 
Here and there the lady deftly paraphrased 
a few lines. . Occasionally she sipped a cup 
of black-currant tea—an amiable weakness 
of this lady when engaged upon her 
stirring labours. 

In the next room Schuabe, with haggard 
@ace and twitching lips, paced rapidly up 
and down. From the door to the dressing- 
table—seven steps. From there to the 
fireplace—ten steps—avoiding the flower 
pattern of the carpet, stepping only or the 
blue squares. Seven, ten, and then back 
again, 

Ten, seven—turn. A cold, salt dew 


crowd 


IT WAS DARK 
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came out upon bh $ face, dried, hardened, 
and burst forth a ain. 

Seven, ten, sto» for a glass of water, 
and then on ag: in, rapidly, hurriedly : 
the dawn is comir zg very near. 

Ten, seven—tuia! 
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““MOMENTOUS NEWS FROM JERUSALEM. 


“For the last three months, under a 
new firman granted by the Turkish 
Government, the authorities of the Pales- 
tine Exploring Society have been engaged 
in extensive operations in the waste 
ground beyond the Damascus Gate at 
Jerusalem. 

“Tt is in this quarter, as archeologists 
and students will be aware, that some 
years ago the reputed site of Calvary and 


the Holy Sepulchre was placed. Con- 
siderable discussion was raised at 
the time, and the evidence for and 


against the new traditional sites was hotly 
debated. 

“Ten days ago, Mr. Cyril Hands, M.A., 
the learned and trusted English explorer, 
made a further discovery, which may prove 
to be far-reaching in its influence on 
Christian peoples. 

“During the excavations a system of 
tombs were discovered, dating 
from forty or fifty years before 
Christ, according to Mr. Hands’ 
estimate. The tombs are in- 
disputably Jewish and _ not 
Christian, a fact which is proved 
by the presence of ‘ kékim,’ 
characteristic of Jewish tombs 
in preference to the usual Chris- 
tian ‘arcosolia.. They are 
Herodian in character. 

“These tombs consist of an 
irregularly-cut group of two 
chambers. The door is coarsely 
moulded. Both chambers are 
crooked, and in their floors are 
four-sided depressions, one foot two 
inches deep in the outer, two feet in the 
inner chamber. The roof of the outer 
chamber is six feet above its floor, that 
of the inner five feet two inches. 

“The doorway leading to the inner 
tomb was built up into stone blocks. 
Fragments of that coating of broken brick 
and pounded pottery, which is still used 
in Palestine under the name “ hamra,” 
which lay at the foot of the sealed entrance, 
showed that it had at one time been 
plastered over, and was in the nature of a 
secret room. 

“In the depression in the floor of the 
outer room was found a minute fragment 
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of a glass receptacle containing a small 
quantity of blackish powder. This has 
been analysed by M. Constant Allard, 
the French chemist. 
found to be an ordinary silicate which had 
become devitrified and coloured by oxide 
of iron. The contents were finely divided 
lead and traces of antimony, showing it 
to be one of the cosmetics prepared for 
purposes of sepulture. 

‘““ When the interior of the second tomb 
had been reached a single loculus, or stone 
slab, for the reception of a body was 
found. 

“Over the loculus the following Greek 
inscription in unicial characters was found 
in a state of good preservation, with the 
exception of two letters : 


“[We print a rough drawing of the 
tablet sent, by our special correspondent. 
and give its translation.—Editor 
Wire.’ } 
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“TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH 
INSCRIPTION. 


‘I, Joseph of Arimathza,took the body 
of Jesus, the Nazarene, from the tomb 
where it was first laid, and hid it in this 
place.’ 


OF THE 


“The slight mould on the stone slab, 
which may or may not be that of 
decomposed body, has been reverently 


gathered into a sealed vessel by Mr. 
Hands, who is waiting instructions. 
“Dr. Schméulder, the famous savant 


from Berlin, has arrived at Jerusalem 
and is in communication with the German 
Emperor regarding the discovery. 
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“ At present it would be presumptuous 
and idle to comment upon these stupendous 
facts. It seems our duty, however, to 
quote a final passage from Mr. Hands’ 
communication, and to state that we have 
a cablegram in our possession from Dr. 
Schmoulder, which states that he is in 
entire agreement with Mr. Hands’ con- 
clusions. 

“To sum up. There now seems no 
shadow of doubt that the disappearance 
of the body of Christ from the first tomb 
is accounted for, and that the Resurrection 
as told in the Gospels did not take place. 
Joseph of Arimathza here confesses that 
he stole away the body, probably in order 
to spare the disciples and friends of the 
dead Teacher, with whom he was in 
sympathy, the shame and misery of the 
final end to their hopes. 

“The use of the first aorist, ‘ évexpyya’ 
(‘I hid’), seems to indicate that Joseph 
was making a confession to satisfy his own 
mind, with a very vague idea of it ever 
being read. Were his confession written 
for future ages, we may surmise that 
the perfect ‘ xexpyga’ (‘I have hidden’) 
would have been used.” 


So the simple, bald narrative ended, 
without a single attempt at sensationalism 
on the part of the newspaper. 

Just as Arthur Ripon laid down the 
newspaper, with shaking hands and a 
pallid face, Sir Michael strode into the room. 

Tears of anger and shame were in his 
eyes. He moved automatically, without 
volition. 

He glanced furtively at Ripon, and then 
sank into a chair by the bedside. 

The clergyman rose and dressed hastily. 

“We will speak of this in the library,”’ 
he said, controlling himself by a tre- 
mendous effort. 

As they went downstairs a brilliant sun 
streamed into the great hall. The world 
outside was bright and frost-bound. 

The bell of the private chapel was 
for prayer. The sound struck 
on both their brains very strangely. 
Sir Michael shuddered and grew ashen 
grey. Ripon recovered himself first. 

He placed his arm in his host’s, and 
turned towards the passage which led to 
the chapel. 
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doubt, and fear radiated from these 
people. All had seen the paper, and 
though at first not one of them referred 
to it, the currents of tumult and alarm 
were knocking loudly at heart and brain, 
varied and widely diverse as were the 
emotions of each one. 

Mrs. Hubert Armstrong at length 
broke the silence. Her speech was de- 
liberate, her words were chosen with 
extreme care, her tone was hushed and 
almost reverential. 

“To-day,” she said, “that which I 
perceive we have all heard may mean the 
sudden dawning of a new light in the 
world. If this stupendous statement is 
true—and it bears every hall-mark of the 
truth even at this early stage—a new 
image of Jesus of Nazareth will be for ever 
indelibly graven on the hearts of man- 
kind. That image which thought, study, 
and research have already made so vivid 
to some of Us will be common to the 
world. The old, weary superstitions will 
vanish for all time. The world will be 
able to realise the Real Figure as It went 
in and out among Its brother men.” 

She spoke with extreme earnestness. 
The mental arrogance which had already 
led this woman so far was already busy, 
opening a vista that had suddenly become 
extremely dazzling, imminently near. 

At her words there was a sudden move- 
ment of relief among the others. The 
ice had been broken. The lady’s calm, 
intellectual face, with its clear eyes and 
smooth bands of hair, waited with in- 
terest, but without impatience, for other 
views. 

Canon Walke took up her challenge. 
His words were assured enough, but 
Schuabe, listening with keen and sinister 
attention, detected a faint tremble, an 
alarmed lack of conviction. The courtier- 
Churchman, with his commanding pre- 
sence, his grand manner, spoke without 
pedantry, but also without real force. 
His language was beautifully chosen, but 
it had not the ring of utter conviction, of 
passionate rejection of all that warred 
with Faith. 

A chaplain of the Court, the husband 
of an earl’s daughter, a friend of Royal 
folk, a future bishop—there were those 
who called him time-serving, exclusively 
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ambitious. Schuabe realised that not 
here, indeed, was the great champion of 
Christianity. For a brief moment the 
Jew’s mind flashed to a memory of the 
young curate at Manchester, then, with 
a little shudder of dislike, he bent his 
attention to Canon Walke’s words. 

“No, Mrs. Armstrong,” he was saying, 
“an article such as this in a newspaper 
will be dangerous ; it will unsettle weak 
brains for a time until it is proved—as it 
will be proved—either a blasphemous 
fabrication or an ignorant mistake. It 
cannot be. Whatever the upshot of such 
rumours, they can only have a temporary 
effect. It may be that those at the head 
of the Church will have to sit close, to 
lay firm hold of principles, or anything 
that will steady the vessel as the storm 
sweeps up. Despite your anticipations, 
Mrs. Armstrong, you will see that the 
Church, as it has ever done, will weather 
the storm. I myself shall leave for town 
at midday, and follow the example of out 
host. My place is there. The arch- 
bishop will, doubtless, hold a conference, 
if this story from Palestine seems to re- 
ceive further confirmation.” 

Then Schuabe took up the discussion. 

“T fear for you, Canon Walke,” he 
said, ‘‘ and for the Church you represent. 
This news, it seems to me, is merely the 
evidence for, the confirmation of what all 
thoughtful men believe to-day, though 
the majority of them do not speak out. 
I agree with Mrs. Hubert in the extreme 
probability of this news being absolute 
fact, for Hands and Schmoulder are 
names of weight; everything mist be re- 
constructed and changed. The churches 
will go. Surely the times are ripe, the 
signs unmistakable? We are face to 
face with what is called an anti-clerical 
wave ; a dislike to the clergy as the repre- 
sentatives of the Church, a dislike to the 
Church as the embodiment of religion, a 
dislike to religion as an unwelcome re- 
straint upon liberty of thought. The 


storm which will burst now has been 


muttering and gathering here in England 
no less than on the Continent. 

“But the anti-Christian movement 
up to now has been guided by emotions, 
hardly by principles. At last the great 
discovery which will rouse the world to 
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sanity appears to have been made. Even 
as I speak in this quiet room the whole 
world is thrilling with this news. It is 
awakening from a long slumber.” 

Walke heard his ringing words with 
manifest uneasiness. The man was un- 
equal to the situation. He represented 
the earthly pomp and show of Christianity, 
wore the ceremonial vestments. He saw 
the crisis, but from one side only. The 
deep spiritual love was not there. 

“You are exultant, Mr. Schuabe,”’ he 
said coldly ; ‘‘ but you will hardly be so 
long.” 

“You do not appreciate the situation, 
sir,’ Schuabe answered. “‘I can see 
further than you. A great intellectual 
peace will descend over the civilised 
world. The religion of Nature, which is 
based upon the determination not to 
believe anything which is unsupported 
by indubitable evidence, will become the 
faith of the future, the fulfilment of 
progress. Miracles do not happen. There 
has been no supernatural revelation. And 
I repeat that the discovery we hear of to- 
day makes a thorough intellectual sanity 
possible for each living man. Doubt will 
disappear.” 

“Yes, Mr. Schuabe,” said Mrs. Arm- 
strong, ‘‘ you are right—incalculably right. 
It is to human intellect, and that alone— 
the great intellect of the Nazarene among 
others—that we must look from hence- 
forth. Already, by his unaided efforts, 
man’s achievements are everywhere break- 
ing down superstition. The arts, the 
laws of gravitation, force, light, heat, 
sound, chemistry, electricity, and all that 
these imply—botany, medicine, bacteria, 
the circulation of the blood, the functions 
of the brain and nervous system—all these 
are but incidents in a progress never 
aided by the supernatural. Christians 
tortured the man who discovered the 
rotation of the earth, and in every church 
to-day absolutely false accounts of the 
origin of the world are publicly read. 
And as long as the world was content to 
believe that Jesus rose from the dead, so 
long error has hindered development.” 

“ Yes,” replied Schuabe, “ all this will, I 
believe, inevitably follow the discovery 
ot the professors in Palestine.” 

The while these august ones had been 
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as you have been doing all this meal- 
time—it is popular to once more shout 
the malignant ‘Crucify!’ But events 
will show you how utterly wrong you 
are in your estimate of the Christian 
character.” 

They all stared at the chaplain. His 
sudden vigorous outburst, the harsh, 
unlovely voice, the contempt in it, 
was almost stupefying at first. 

The speech touched Schuabe _par- 
ticularly. He seemed to hear a familiar 
echo of a voice he hated and feared. 
There was something chilling in these 
men who drew a confidence and certainty, 
sublime in its immobility, from the 
Unseen. He felt, as he had felt before, 
the hated barrier which he could in no 
wise pass, this calm fanaticism which 
would not even listen to him, which was 
beyond his influence. The bitter hate 
which welled up in his heart, the terrible 
scorn which he had to repress at these 
insults to-his evil egotism, made a tempest 
rage in his heart. 

As for Canon Walke, his feelings 
were varied. He was quite conscious of 
the lack of life, fire, and conviction in 
what he himself had said. His own 
windy commonplaces shrank to nothing- 
ness and failure before the witnessing of 
the undistinguished priest. Before the 
two hostile intellects, the man and the 
woman, he had left the burden of the fight 
to this nobody. He was quick and jealous 
to mark the strength of Wilson’s words, 
and his own failure had put him in an 
entirely false position. And yet a shrewd 
blow had been struck at Schuabe and Mrs. 
Armstrong. There was consolation in 
the fact. 

Wilson, when he had finished what he 
had to say, rose from his seat without more 
ado. 

‘‘T will say a grace,” he said. 

He muttered a short thanksgiving, and 
strode from the room. 

“A fanatic!” said Mrs. Armstrong, 
with a little laugh. 

Neither Walke nor Schuabe replied. 

It was getting late in the morning. 
The sun had risen higher and flooded 
the level wastes of snow without. The 
little party finished their meal in silence. 

In the chapel Wilson knelt on the 
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chancel step, praying that help and light 
might come to men, and the imminent 
darkness pass away. 


CHAPTER XVII 


“OH, GOD—MY GOD, WHEREFORE HAST 
THOU FORSAKEN ME?” 


THE vast network of cables and tele- 
graph-wires, those tentacles which may 
be called the nerves of the world’s brain, 
throbbed unceasingly with the tremendous 
announcement for which Ommaney had 
undertaken the responsibility. 

A battalion of special correspondents 
from every European and American 
paper of importance followed hot upon 
Harold Spence’s trail. 

Nevertheless, for the first two or three 
days the world at large hardly realised 
the importance of what was happening. 
Nothing was certain. The whole state- 
ment depended upon two men. To the 
mass of people these two names—Hands, 
Schméulder—conveyed no meaning what- 
ever. Nine-tenths of the population of 
England knew nothing of the work of 
archeologists in Palestine—had never 


- even heard of the Exploring Society. 


The great dailies of equal standing 
with “The Wire” were making every 
private preparation for a supply of news 
and a concensus of opinion. But all this 
activity went on behind the scenes, 
and nothing of it was yet allowed to 
transpire generally. The article in “‘ The 


Wire” was quoted from, but opinions | 
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he 


upon it were printed with the greatest | 


caution and reserve. Beneath the sur- 
face, and among the real influences of 
public opinion, great anxiety was felt. 

The following paragraph, in substance, 
appeared in the leader page of all the 
English papers. It was disseminated by 
the Press Association : 


We are in a position to state that, in order to 
allay the feeling of uneasiness produced among 


the churches by a recent article in “ The Daily# 


Wire”’ making extraordinary statements as to a 
discovery in Jerusalem, a conference was held 
yesterday at Lambeth. Their Graces the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of 
Manchester, Gloucester, Durham, Lincoln, and 
London were present. Other well-known Church- 
men consisted of Sir Richael Manichoe, 
Robert Verulam, Canons Baragwaneth and Walke, 
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Hall. The Prime Minister was not present, 
but was represented by Mr. Alured King. Mr. 
Ommaney, the editor of “The Daily Wire,” 
was included in the conference. Although, from 
the names mentioned, it will be seen that the 
conference is considered to be of great importance, 
nothing has been allowed to transpire as to the 
result of its deliberations. 


This paragraph appeared on the morn- 
ing of the third day after the initial 
article. It began to attract great atten- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom 
during the early part of the day. 

The ‘“‘ Westminster Gazette,’”’ in its 
third edition, then published a further 
statement. The public learnt : 


Professor Clermont-Ganneau, the Professor of 
Biblical Antiquities at the French University of 
La Sorbonne, arrived in London yesterday night 
He drove straight to the house of Sir Robert 
Liwellyn, the famous archeologist. Early this 
morning both gentlemen drove to Downing Street, 
where they remained closeted with the Prime 
Minister for an hour. While there they were 
joined by Dr. Grier, the learned Bishop of Leeds, 
and Dr. Carr, the Warden of Wyckham College, 
Oxford. The four gentlemen were later driven to 
Charing Cross Station in a brougham. On the 
platform from which the Paris train starts they 
were met by Major-General Adams, the Vice- 
President of the Palestine Exploring Society, and 
Sir Michael Manichoe. The distinguished party 
entered a reserved saloon, and left. en route for 
Paris, at midday. ~ We are able to state on un- 
deniable authority that the party, which represents 
all that is most authoritative in historical research 
and archeological knowledge, are a committee 
from the recent conference at Lambeth, and are 
proceeding to Jerusalem to investigate the alleged 
discovery in the Holy City. 


This was the prominent announcement 
made on the afternoon of the third day, 
which began to quicken interest and excite 
the minds of people in England. 

The next morning was big with shadow 
and gloom. A shudder passed over the 
country. Certain telegrams appeared in 
all the papers which struck a chill of fear to 
the very heart of all who read them, 
Christian and indifferent alike. It was 
as though a great and ominous bell had 
begun to toll over the world. The faces 
of people in the streets were universally 
pale. 

It was remarked that the noises of 
London, the traffic, the movement of 
crowds engaged upon their daily business, 
lost half their noise. 

In addition to the telegrams a single 
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leading article appeared in the ‘ Daily 
Wire,” which burnt itself, as the extremest 
cold burns, into the brains of Englishmen. 


The telegrams were as follows : 
(1) TERRIBLE RIOTS IN JERUSALEM. 


The French Consul-General and staff, who were 
paying a ceremonial visit to the Latin Patriarch, 
have been attacked by fanatical Moslems, and 
only escaped from the fury of the crowd with 
great difficulty, aided by the Turkish Guards. A 
vast concourse of Armenian Christians, Russian 
pilgrims, and Aleppine Greeks afterwards gathered 
round the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
strange discovery said to have been made by the 
English excavator, Mr. Hands, and the German 
Dr. Schméulder, has aroused the mob to 
furious protest against it. For nearly an hour 
fervent cries of ““ Hadda Kuber Saidna ’—‘ This 
is the tomb of our Lord,’’—filled all the air. The 
Mohammedans and lower-class Jews made a wild 
attack upon the protesting Christians in the court- 
yard of the church. Many hundreds are dead 
and dying. 


LATER.—Strong drafts of Turkish troops have 
marched into Jerusalem. By special order from 
the Sultan to the Governor of the city, the ‘‘ New 


Tomb” discovered by Mr. Hands and Dr. 
Schmoulder is guarded by a triple cordon of 


troops. The two gentlemen are guests of the 
Governor. The concentration of troops round the 
“New Tomb” has left various portions of the 
city unguarded. Naked Mohammedan fanatics, 
armed with swords, are calling for a general 
massacre of Christians. The city is in a state 
of utter anarchy. By the Jaffa Gate and round 
the Mosque of Omar the dervishes are preaching 
massacre. 


(2) SIR ROBERT LLWELLYN’S PARTY 
BE CONVEYED IN A WARSHIP. 
MALTA.—Orders have been received here from 
the Admiralty that the gunboat Velox is to proceed 
at once to Alexandria, there to await the coming 
of Sir Robert Llwellyn and the other members 
of the English Commission by the Indiana mail 
steamer from Brindisi. The Velox will then leave 
at once for Jaffa with the six gentlemen. At Jaffa 
an escort of mounted Turkish troops will accom- 
pany the party on the day’s ride to Jerusalem. 


(3) BERLIN.—The German Emperor has con 
vened the principal clergy of the empire to meet 
him in conference at Potsdam. The conference 
will sit with closed doors. 


(4) ROME.—A decree. or short letter. has 
just been issued from the Vatican to all the “ Patri- 
archs, primates, archbishops, bishops, and other 
local ordinaries having peace and communion 
with the Holy See.” The decree deals with 
the alleged discoveries in Jerusalem. Init Catholics 
are forbidden to read newspaper accounts of the 
proceedings in Palestine, nor may they discuss 
them with their friends. The decree has had 
the effect of drawing great attention to the affairs 
in the East, and has excited much adverse 
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comment among the secularist party, and in the 
Voce della Populo. 


) These detached and sinister messages 
which flashed along the cables, with their 
stories of princes and potentates alarmed 
and active, made the general silence, the 
lack of detail, more oppressive. In 
addition to the four exclusive telegrams 
already quoted, a leading article on the 
subject appeared in “‘ The Daily Wire ”’ 


The story of the recent gathering of great 
Churchmen at Lambeth has not yet been made 
public, but there can be little doubt in the minds 
of those who watch events that it must eventually 
take a place among the great historical occur- 
rences of the world’s history. While the men and 
women of England were going to and fro about 
their business, the ecclesiastical princes of this 
realm were met together in doubt, astonishment, 
and fear, confronted with a problem so tremendous 
that we find comment upon it presents almost 
insuperable difficulties. 

We do not, therefore, propose to take the widest 
view of probable contingencies and events, for 
that would be impossible within the limits of a 
single article. It must be enough that, with a 
sense of the profoundest responsibility, and with 
the deep emotions which must arise in the heart 
of every man who is confronted by a vast and 
sudden overthrow of one of the binding forces of 
life, we briefly recapitulate the events of the last 
few days, and attempt a forecast of what we fear 
must lie before us here in England. 

Four days ago we published in these 
the first account of a discovery made by Mr. 
Cyril Hands, M.A., and confirmed by Dr. Herman 
Schméulder, in the red earth débris by the “‘ Tombs 
of the Kings,” beyond the Damascus Gate of 
Jerusalem. The news arrived at this office through 
a private channel, in the form of a long and detailed 
account written by Mr. Hands, the archeologist 
and agent of the Palestine Exploring Society. 
Before publishing the statement, the editor was 
enabled to discuss the advisability of doing so 
with the Prime Minister. A long series of tele- 
grams passed between the office of this paper, 
the Foreign Office, and the gentlemen at Jerusalem 
during the day preceding our publication of the 
document. Hour by hour new details and a mass 
of contributory evidence came to hand. All these 
papers, together with photographs, drawings, 
and measurements, were placed by us ia the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. A conference 
of the greatest living British scholars was sum- 
nfmed. The result of that meeting has been 
that a committee representing the finest intellect 
and the most unsullied integrity is now on its 
way to Jerusalem. Upon the verdict of Sir 
) Robert Llwellyn and his fellow-members, together 

} with the distinguished foreign savants, M. Clermont- 

Ganneau and Dr. Procopides, the Ephor-Generai 
of Antiquities in the Athens Museum, the Christian 
}world must wait with terrible anxiety, but with 
a certainty that the highest human intelligence is 
concentrated on its deliberation. 
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Once more commercial and _ political 
influences were at work, as they had been 
two thousand years before. The little 
group of Jewish millionaires whe sat in 
Ommaney’s room had their prototypes 
in the times of Christ’s Passion. Men of 
the modern world were once more enact- 
ing the awful drama of the Crucifixion. 

Constantine Schuabe was among the 
group; his words had more weight than 
any others. The largest holding in the 
paper was his. The tentacles of this 
man were far-reaching and strong. 

“For my part, gentlemen,’’ Ommaney 
said, “I am entirely with Mr. Schuabe. 
I agree with him that we should at once 
take the boldest possible attitude. Sir 
Robert’s opinion before he left was 
conclusive. We shall therefore publish a 
leader to-morrow taking up our stand- 
point. We will have it quite plain and 
simple. Strong and simple, but with no 
subtleties to puzzle and obscure the 
ordinary reader. It’s no use to touch on 
history or metaphysics, or anything but 
pure simplicity.” 

“Then, Mr. Ommaney,” Schuabe had 
said, ‘‘ since we are exactly agreed on the 
best thing to do, and since these other 
gentlemen are prepared to leave the thing 
in our hands, if you will allow me I will 
write the leading article myself.” 


In the evening of the same day Arthur 
Ripon sat alone in his study at the 
Clergy House of St. Mary’s. The room 
was quite silent, save for the occasional 
dropping of a coal upon the hearth, 
where a bright, clear fire glowed. 

He looked ill and worn. A pamphlet, 
a long thin book bound in blue paper, with 
the Royal Arms on the top of the folio, 
lay upon the table. It was the “ Report 
of the Committee of Investigation,’ and 
the whole world was ringing with it. 

To-morrow the great meeting of those 
who still believe Christ died and rose again 
from the dead was to be held. 

The terrible report had been issued. 
During the forty hours of its existence 
everything was already beginning . to 
crumble away. To-morrow the Church 
Militant must speak to the world. 

It was said, moreover, that the great 
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wave of infidelity and mockery which § 4785 
was sweeping hourly over the country | Thesi 
would culminate in a great riot to- Const 
morrow. Everything seemed dark, black, } 5, ¢ 
hopeless. | The 

He picked up the report once more to} type 
study it, as he had done a dozen times | = - 
that day. But before he opened it he} ji, ; 
knelt in prayer. t 

As he prayed, a sweet and certain} : 
assurance came to him. He seemed so} THE 
very near to the Lord that doubt and? 
gloom fled before that Presence. What } 
were logic, proofs of stonework, the } He \ 
reports of archeologists, to This ? ) dark 

Here in this lonely chamber Christ} Al 


was, and spoke with His servant, bidding § tott: 
him be of good comfort. } Chri 
With bright eyes, full of the glow of § deri 
one who walks with God, the priest } to) 
opened the pamphlet once more H 
the 
CHAPTER XVIII ae 
: . wit] 
THE HOUR OF CHAOS cose 
a 
It was Wednesday evening at Walk- en 
town. Mr. Byars was reading the service. } 
His voice, strained and worn, echoed sadly } fox, 
and with a melancholy cadence through § yer 
the great barn-like place. Two or three ( 
girls, a couple of men, and half a dozen } ges 
boys made up the choir, which had my 
dwindled to less than a fifth of its usual } fa, 
size. The organ was silent. wel 
Right down the church those in the } for 
chancel saw row upon row of cushioned po: 
empty seats. Here and there a small ' 
group of people broke the chilling | we 
monotony of line, but the worshippers } }, 
were very few. hu 
Never had evening service been so} ¢o, 
cheerless and gloomy. There was no 
sermon. The vicar was suffering under rm 
such obvious strain, he looked so worn § 
and ill, that even this lifeless congrega- en 
tion seemed to feel it a relief when the * 
blessing was said and it was free to) .. 
shuffle out into the streets. bool 
As Mr. Byars walked home he passed a § 
great lecture-hall blazing with light. } ;, 
Policemen were standing at the doors to a 
prevent the entrance of any further “ 
people into the overcrowded building. pe 
On each side of the great doors were | ™~ 
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ortre had lain prostrate 
future father-in-law. 


For two weeks 


hi ‘large placards, printed in black and red, 
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vividly illuminated by electric arc-lights. 


n'TY | These announced that on that night Mr. 
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° dConstantine Schuabe, M.P., would lecture 


on the recent discovery in Jerusalem. 


The title of the lecture, in staring black 


type, seemed to Mr. Byars as if it possessed 


It was as thou 
waters gradually 
at last he was s 
unconsciousness. 
he was enduring 


he had watched the 
ising round him until 
merged in a merciful 
[he doctor said that 
very slight attack of 


— an almost physical power. It struck him _ brain fever, but o1 2 which need cause no 
t he like a blow, alarm, and which was, in fact, nothing 
4 at all in compariso 1 to his former illness. 
tain § THE DOWNFALL OF CHRISTIANITY. To Basil himsel{, with returning health 
1 so] : a eee and a clearer brai1 came a renewal of 
Le: AN EXPLODED SUPERSTITION. mental power. A great strain was re- 
the | — on more hurriedly through the penpie bs ~ se pire ade ae 
hrist } All over the district the Church seemed 5 an pe m ‘Gest eee 
ding | tottering. And at that — when he said to Helena. “But now that we 
Christianity berty- being forsworn and know the worst 1m my own self once 
w of § derided on all sides, Schuabe had returned ore Soon, dear, 1 shall be up and about 
riest } to Mount Prospect from London. again, ready to figh against this black- 
His long-sustained position as head of ness, to take my pl ce in the ranks once 
the anti-Christian party in Parliament— ore.” ' 
in England, indeed, his political connection To her loving soli :itude he seemed to 
with the place, his wealth, the ties of have some definite lan or purpose, but 
family and relationship, all combined to when she questioned him his reserve was 
. make him the greatest power of the impenetrable, even t » her. 
‘alk- | moment in the North. Pale, subdued, bu with a quiet clear- 
vice. His speeches, of enormous power and ess and resolution in his eye, Basil 
adly § force, were delivered daily and reported came disee to the neal, ‘Thee oh ee 
ough § verbatim in all the newspapers. little conversation di ring it. Afterwards 
‘hree On every side the churches were almost elena went to her own room, knowing 
over} deserted. Day by day ominous political that her father and Gortre wished to be 
had § murmurs were heard in street and left alone. 
iowa factory. The time had come, men In the study the ‘wo men sat on each 
were saying, when the Church must be side of the fireplace. The youngest would 
| the J forced to relinquish its emoluments and pot smoke—the doc or had forbidden it; 
por position. ; but Mr. Byars lit his pipe, with a sigh of 
mall With a sickness of heart and utter  catisfaction. 
ling | weariness, the vicar let himself into his “To think. Basil.’ the older man said 
pets § house with a latchkey. There was a_ jn a broken voice—‘ to think that Christ- 
. so | = eed Ry air over the warm, mas is upon us now! Never since our 
7? b- ortable house. — Lord’s time has the orld been in such a 
nder ll He turned into his study. Helena rose _ state. And wors > tian all is our utter 
worn | 2 meet him. The beautiful, calm face impotence ! His voice grew almost 
rega- was very pale and worn, as if by long angry. We know. know as surely as 
+ « vigils. Minute lines of care had crept we know anything that this terrible 
“" td Mund the eyes, though the eyes them- business is some s pendous mistake or 
selves were as calm and steadfast as of fraud. But there isn’t the slightest 
- al old. possibility of anyo.e listening to us. 
ight. | Basil feels much stronger to-night, On one side the wei ‘htiest expert proof, 
aa father, she said. He is dressing now, on the other nothing but a conviction to 
hee and will come down to supper. He oppose to what app: ar to be the hardest 
| wishes to have a long talk with you, he facts. It is simpl) a matter of long 
were | S4YS: personal experience hat gives you and | 
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and Helena our confidence in this utter 
darkness. But in comparison to the rest 
of the world, how many have that con- 
fidence ?”’ 

He put down his pipe on the table and 
rested his head in his outstretched hands, 
a grey and venerable head. 

“It’s awful, Basil,’’ he said in a broken 
voice, and with eyes full of tears. ‘ In 
my old age I have seen this. I wish 
that I had gone with my dear wife! 


‘Help, Lord, for the godly man 
ceaseth, for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men.’ But what 
is so bitter to me, my dear boy, 


is the sight of the utter overthrow of 
faith.” 

“Tt will not last long,’ said Gortre 
gravely. ‘‘ For my part, father, I think 
that this terrible trial is allowed and 
permitted by God to bring about a 
great and future triumph, which will 
marshal, organise, and consolidate faith 


as nothing has ever done before. I am 
convinced of it.” 
‘“Yes, it must be that,’’ answered 


the vicar; “‘ undoubtedly that is God’s 
purpose. But I fear I shall not live to 
see it. I’m an old man now, Basil; this 
has aged me very much, and I shall not 
live much longer. It is God’s will, but 
it is hard to know that one will die seeing 
Christ dethroned in the hearts of men, 
the Cross broken.” 

“While I have been quietly upstairs,”’ 
said Gortre, “‘many strange thoughts 
have come to me. I have things to tell 
you which I have mentioned to no one as 
yet. But before I go into these matters— 
very dark and terrible ones, I fear—I 
want you to give me a résumé of the 
position of things as they are now. 
The present state is not clear in my mind. 
I have not read many papers, and I want 
a sort of bird’s-eye view of what is going 
on. 

‘*The position at present,’ said Mr. 
Byars, ‘‘ from our point of view, is a kind 
of anarchy. Within every denomination 
those who absolutely refuse to credit the 
truth of the discovery are in the minority. 
The immediate social result has been an 
appalling increase in crimes of lust and 
cruelty. Great alarm is felt by the 
authorities. All the papers are taking a 
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They say that the} 


horribly cynical view. 
delusion of Christianity has clouded} 
men’s brains for so long that they are now 
incapable of bearing the truth, and that 
the best way to govern the State is to go 
on making-believe. 

‘*See the horror of the position. The 
only way in which this awful thing can be 
combated is by just the methods which 
only scholars and cultivated people can 
understand. How are people who read 
the hard, material, logical speeches of 
people like Schuabe, or that abominable 





woman Mrs. Herbert Armstrong, going to}: 


be convinced by the subtleties of the 
intellect or by the reiteration of a personal 
conviction which they cannot share ? 
It is all to be shelved until Convocation 
meets. They want to see how things will 
go in Parliament.” 

“It is all very terrible to see how much 
less Christianity means to mankind than 
earnest Christians believed,” said Gortre 
sadly— ‘‘to see the edifice tumbling 
round one like a house of paper when one 
thought it so secure and strong. Whata 
terrible lesson this will be in the future to 
everyone! What frightful shame and 
humiliation will come to those who have 
denied their Lord when this is over !”’ 

“When will that be, Basil ?”’ said the 
vicar wearily. ‘‘ It seems as if the real 
hour of test were at hand, and that now, 
finally and for ever, God means to separate 
the true believers from the rest. I have 
thought that all this may be but a pre- 
lude to the Last Day of all, and that 
Christ’s second coming is very near. 
But what I cannot understand, what is 
utterly beyond the power of any of us to 
appreciate, is what all this means. How 
can this new tomb have been discovered 
after all these years? Can all these 
great experts have been deceived ? There 
have been historical forgeries before, but 
surely this cannot be one. And yet, I 
know—you know—that our Lord rose 
from the dead.” 

“TI believe that to me, of all men in 
England, the hand of God has given the 
key of the mystery,” said Gortre. 

(To be continued. Another long instal- 
ment next month) 
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There is often, however, a more or less 
humorous side, as far as some Buddhist 
conceptions are concerned. Quenavady, 
who is represented as being perpetually 
hungry, is the god to whom are offered 
the first-fruits of all works, and writers 
will note that authors invariably set his 
name at the head of their writings. The 
Hindus say that a man must serve 
Quenavady six-and-thirty years before 
he can obtain anything for which he 
prays; at the end of twelve years he 
moves his right ear, 
though almost imper- 
ceptibly, which signifies 
that he still requires 
twelve years more 
worship ; after which he 
moves his left ear to 
denote that. he must 
be served for the re- 
maining twelve years 
with the utmost strict- 
ness. If the Hindu 
author prays for success, 
it is evident that he will 
have to wait a long time, 
and is likely to be grey- 
headed before he will 
get it. 

The four-armed 
Vishnu is appointed to 
govern this world. Re- 
siding in a sea of sugar, 
it is a whimsical circum- 
stance that although he 
directs the affairs of 
the universe, he spends 
his whole time in 
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attempted to elevate the heavens to a 
more convenient height. For this pur- 


pose he put forth his utmost strength to 
raise the heavens a few feet, and so on 
with each successive endeavour. This 
imaginary individual was deified and 


worshipped as the “elevator of the 
heavens.” 

Sacrifice was common, however, in New 
Guinea—from whence the accompanying 
““mask’”’ was taken—and elsewhere, as_ | 
at Raratonga, where there was one 


peculiarly terrible cus- 
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tom, in that one 
wretched family was 
selected, who had to 


yield victims from one 
generation to another. 
It availed them nothing 
if they moved to another 
island, for the reason 
@of their removal was 
soon known there, and 
whenever a sacrifice was 
required it was sought 
amongst them. 

The vast bulk of 
Papuans (New Guinea) 
are still pagan. Their 
religion, if such a term 
can be used, consists 
mainly in a sort of 
Nature-worship, a belief 
in spirits of the woods 
and rocks and sea, and 
it is notable that these 
spirits are invariably of 
a malevolent disposition. 
The spirits of the dead 


sleeping ! wander restless until 

In the Pacific  Is- some abiding place is 
lands, as in India, the we eee prepared for them, 
worship of idols is A four-headed Brahma and it is necessary 
fast disappearing to make an_ earthly 


under the influence of missionaries and 
advancing civilisation. Among the 
gentle Samoans, who, by the way, had 
no altars stained with human _ blood, 
or religious ground strewed with bones 
and skins of victims, there was a 
tradition characteristic of the beliefs of 
childlike races that the heavens were 
originally so close to the earth that 
men were compelled to crawl, being un- 
able to walk upright. An _ individual 


habitation for these ghosts. No habita- 
tion is without its image, or korowaar, 
which is often carved with considerable 
skill, and to which the spirit of the de- 
parted is supposed to resort. Much the 
same superstition ruled with the Zulus 
and other races of Africa, but almost 
without exception these false gods are 
characterised by their cruelty, and the 
religion of heathendom rules not by love, 
but by fear, often supported by the 
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slaughter of count- 
less victims. 

A photograph of 
a mask from New 
Guinea, of painted 
cocoanut fibre, sur- 
mounted by a cap 
of human hair, is 
shown. 

No. 5 is a figure of 
wood, rudely carved, 
but weird in the ex- 
treme, with wide- 
open mouth and 
tusks of bone. It 
was brought from 
the Nicobar Islands, 
off the Malay Pen- 
insula. The natives 
are related to the 
Malays, having 
yellow skin and 
straight, black hair, 
and are peculiarly 
distinguished by their habit of never 
building their huts on the ground. Huge 
piles are driven into the earth, and their 
veritable crows’ nests are built on the top 
of them. 

On the first page of this article is a 
representation of a more _ elaborately 
carved figure, brought from New Ireland, 
while Figure 4 is from the Hawaiian 
Islands. It is constructed of basket- 
work overlaid by a covering of netting 
and feathers. 

The red men of 
America, however, 
have a god who was 
the apotheosis of 
everything that was 
good and kind. A 
curious legend tells of 
a great spirit which 
came out of the sea@ 
hundreds of years 
ago. 

Besides doing many 
other things for the 
good of the people, he 
settled disputes 
amongst families and 
tribes, and brought 
peace wherever he 
sojourned, — Finally, 
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remarkable idols in 
pped by the Yonnis, 
a tribe on the West 
Coast of Africa. It 
would be difficult to 
imagine a face uglier 
than the one which 
is supposed to repre- 
sent him, for the 
eyes squint, and the 
nose and ears are ab- 
normally long, and 
yet the natives be- 
lieve the idol to be 
a very powerful god, 
and present to it their 


richest offerings. 
These, curiously 
enough, consist of 


iron nails, for in the 
Yonni country nails 
are very valuable and 
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rare. A Yonni would give two or 
three wives for a nail any day. The 
offerings are hammered into the idol. 

When the Yonni needs something very 
important, such as the head of his enemy, 
he puts a nail into the stomach of the 
deity, but if his request is less important 
the nail is put into the neck, or some 
other part of the wooden god. 

It might be expected that the idol 
would soon become too full of nails to 
hold any more. This rarely 
happens, because nails are 
so scarce, When, after many 
years, an idol is absolutely 
full of nails, he will occupy 
a place of even greater sacred- 
ness in the eyes of the people. 

The natives of the Yoruba 
country, West Africa, place a | 
piece of iron on their huts, 
not in the hope of obtaining 
a blessing, but in order to 
avert the anger of Shanga, 
the god of thunder and lightn- 
ing. These pieces of old bent 
iron are the emblems of 
Shanga, and the natives fully 
believe that if they are not 
suspended from the huts the 
god will fire their homes, and 
consume them off the face 
of the earth. 

Naturally, the priests have 
an object in securing native 
veneration for these bits of 
scrap-iron. Gifts are offered 
to the god, which these, his 
servants, appropriate. If there 
is any laxity in this respect 
the priests surreptitiously fire 
some huts, and this act of 
the god’s vengeance has a 
stimulating effect. On one occasion a 
priest obtained some gunpowder, placed 
it in a calabash, and fired it. Several 
huts were destroyed, and others set on 
fire. The natives were beginning to lose 
faith in the god, but after this signal 
exhibition of his wrath Shanga received 
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Kalee, the Indian Goddess of 
Cruelty 
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renewed reverence, and the gifts flowed 
into the hands of the priests in gratifying 
abundance. Truly the gods of the 
heathen are gods of terror. 

The chief gods of Chinese merchants are 
two brothers, who, generations ago, 
plied their trades in and about Foochow. 
Curiously enough, although brothers, one 
was white and the other black; and 
while the white brother sold fans in 
summer, his black kinsman vended char- 
coal in winter. After death 
they were deified—a practice 


very common in China— 
and now the Foochow 
Brothers are worshipped by 
their commercial descend- 


ants. 

The Foochow Brothers are 
deeply reverenced by traders, 
and merchants always pray 
‘ to them before starting out 
on any business expedition. 
Joss-sticks are burnt and 
offerings made to the gods, 
/ to ensure that good fortune 
which the merchant wants 
to find. 

The reader who glances 
over these — representations 
of the ugly idols, who have 
all of them been objects of 
devotion in far-away coun- 
tries, need not lack for a 
moral. The abolition of 
these false gods, and the 
abominable practices of the 
votaries who served them, is 
not the least of the blessings 
which accompany civilisation; 
but those who are most 
puffed up at the thought of 
possessing the true light of 
truth may often do well to inquire 
how far they have got rid of the 
false gods of more civilised countries, 
the love of money, social excitement, 
and a thousand wandering desires to 


which too much devotion is paid. 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 
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By C. E. C. Weigall 


The Company’s Black Sheep 











PROLOGUE 


him!” said the 
“T wish that I 


feature in 


colonel testily. 


/ . . o 
jcould find one, so that my opinion of 


Gunner Atkins might undergo a change.” 

His wife moved her seat a little nearer to 
him, and a slim, white hand stole into his 
and blotted out the paper on his knee 
that had just come in by the mail, and 
was therefore all the more interesting 
since the news was five days old. 

“What right have you to judge him ?” 
she said softly. “You have only re- 
garded him from the standpoint of the 
commanding officer, and that is from a 
sublime height that can seldom con- 
descend to perceive the existence of a 
mere gunner, even through spectacles!” 

“My love,” said the colonel again, 
“you are sweeping in your assertions, 
and, I venture to think, unjust.” 

The colonel had only been married for 
six short blissful months, and it was to 
the increasing joy of the adjutant—and, 
indeed, of the whole of the Malta Sliema 
district—that a tendency to question the 
sublime authority of red tape, as existing 
in the person of Colonel Maximillian 
Adeane, made itself apparent. But the 
colonel’s wife was very pretty, and some 
twenty years younger than her husband, 
so that she was occasionally permitted 
to retain her opinions even at the cost of 
infallibility. 

“ But, Max dear,” began the coaxing 
voice again, ““I have been making a 
special study of him, and I know that you 
are wrong; and perhaps you will remem- 
Ser that before we were married you once 
told me that my perceptions were so keen 
that I could never be mistaken in a 
character. Still, perhaps that was be- 
cause I fell in love with you !”’ 

But as this proposition savoured not a 
little of heresy, Colonel Adeane hastened 
to assure his wife that even the best of 
women are not infallible. 
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in her musical voice that Adeane found 
himself lost in wonder for the hundredth 
time as to what had led lovely Molly 
Tresham to throw aside all her more 
eligible lovers and to accept as her hus- 
band a man who had small claim to con- 
sideration save that he loved her, and 
was the youngest-looking colonel of five- 
and-forty that ever won a brevet and a 
cross for valour in the field. He closed 
his eyes now as she began to read, so that 
he might no longer see the eternal blue of 
the Mediterranean stretched in front of 
their verandah, and he wished he could 
keep out the harsh call of the milk- 
sellers as the goats drifted up the street 
before the August Sirocco wind. 

Sweet and soft came the voice of his 
wife, and by-and-by he began to wonder 
whether the delicate imagination of the 
woman at his side was not to be pre- 
ferred to his own harsher judgment, 
that could see only the exterior of the 
man he had summed up as worthless. 

“This is the story,’”’ said the colonel’s 
wife, with a glance at her husband, “ that 
was told me by the wife of Corporal Wade, 
of 400 Company; but I have put it in 
my own words.” 


THE LITTLE CHILD OF CORPORAL WADE. 


When Gunner Atkins celebrated his 
eighteenth year of service in the British 
Army he had reached the age of seven- 
and-thirty, and had attained, with his 
birthday, the unenviable notoriety of 
being the least reputable possessor of 
good-conduct badges in the company. 

There were people who could relate 
hardly-believable stories of kind actions 
performed by Gunner Atkins, but those 
who were less his friends than his con- 
federates in a life of daily carouse laughed 
at the idea that he had room for any 
thoughts in his mind beyond the gratifica- 
tion of a redoubtable thirst. 

He was hardly an Adonis either, for his 
hair, under a series of hot weathers in 
unhealthy colonies, was as grey as a 
badger; while his weather-beaten face, 
like the inside of a dogskin glove that 
has seen much service, seemed to be 
tanned beyond redemption into ridges 
and furrows scored deep as a knife-cut ; 
and his eyes, with constant blinking at a 
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white street under a glaring sun, seemed 
to have faded to a dull grey under white 
lashes. 

By some turn of Fortune’s wheel he 
had arrived at the respectable position 
of regimental postman, and having once 
obtained so valuable a post, he kept it 
in spite of the croaking prophecies of his 
room mates, who foretold a gloomy end 
to the company letters and a watery grave 
in the Sliema harbour for the postman 
himself. 

But Gunner Atkins smiled a trifle 
grimly to himself, and was careful to 
avoid every corner that contained a grog- 
shop—and in Malta they are legion— 
until the sweet, unearthly call that heralds 
the sunset echoed from fort and barrack, 
and work was over for the day. 

He had slept peacefully from the time 
that the afternoon mails had been de- 
livered in the camp, and had only roused 
himself to express his thankfulness that 
he was not one of their number, when the 
cook’s mate for the day came grumbling 
in, with some fresh talk of the iniquities 
of a military system that provided its 
soldiers with more than their fair share 
of frozen mutton. In the steaming 
August heat it was small pleasure to them 
to see Atkins in light attire dozing on his 
bed-cot, excused the greater part of 
parades and fatigues; but as he was 
far from being unpopular, on account 
of an unfailing generosity in the matter 
of free drinks and smokes on pay-day, 
their grumbling was confined to such 
words as break no bones. 

But it was Mrs. Wade, the wife of the 
youngest corporal in the company, to 
whom it was given to discover that 
Gunner Atkins, who was seldom sober, 
and never a companion of the virtuous, 
had a weak spot in his heart for little 
children that amounted to an _ un- 
selfish love. 

She was the proud mother of a littk 
girl of five years old, whose yellow curls 
and round blue eyes made her the idol 
of the married quarters ; and since little 
Allie Wade was always dressed as prettily 
as any officer’s child, she was regarded 
as a credit to the whole company block. 
Atkins was a special crony of her own, 
and there were times when he thought 
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he might be brought into intimate 
association with the child that he kept 
out of the grog shop or the wet canteen 
till such time as she was safely in her 
bed. And since she had never regarded 
him in any light save as a kind and ad- 
mired friend, there were times when he 
denied himself the indulgence of drink 
or smoke to increase her little store of 
childish amusements. 

It was a stormy, wet March day, 
with a wild wind blowing from the 
Gregala quarter, and churning the 
harbours into white foam. The parade 
square at Tigne Fort was a very temple 
of the winds, and Atkins, drifting round 
a corner with his brown cloak over his 
head, and his hair streaming wet at every 
point, regretted the fact that the com- 
pany possessed so many English corre- 
spondents, who never missed a mail in 
communicating with their exiled friends. 

He had two letters for the Wades’ 
quarter, and when he knocked at the 
door there was some delay in opening ; 
and when Mrs. Wade appeared, he saw 
that her face was white and worn, and that 
her eyes were red with weeping. 

“Why, what ever is the matter, Mrs. 
Wade ?” he said. ‘‘ Had words with the 
corporal ? I always told you you should 
have waited for me. See, two letters 
for you, to bring the colour back again to 
your cheeks. But where’s my little 
maid ?” 

He was with rough good-nature trying 
to set her at her ease, and to give her time 
to recover; but his words waked fresh 
passion in her heart. 

“Oh, haven’t you heard ?”’ she cried, 
and leaned her head against the post of 
the door, striving to hide her tears. 
“She has been that ill all night, and 
now the doctor says it is a bad case of 
diphtheria, and they would have taken 
her to the hospital, but it is full already, 
and—and we are quarantined ; and maybe 
you should not be talking to me, Atkins, 
but with Corporal Wade’s face betore 
me full of despair, it’s natural that I want 
to talk to someone as can give me a bit 
of comfort.” 

The face of Gunner Atkins turned white 
under his tan, and the hand that held the 
letters shook like a man with the palsy. 
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“ Diphtheria,” he said dully. 
ever did she get that ?” 

“She caught it from Annie Lefroy! 
for she was playing with her a day on 
two back, and then the child was com 
plaining of a bad throat. But whateve 
shall I do ?”’ 

Atkins became suddenly alive to thé 
importance of keeping Mrs. Wade in the 


« How 





highest of spirits, and he forced a smile 


at once. 


“Why, bless me, Mrs. Wade,” he said] 


with the most elaborate indifference, 
“diphtheria! Why, that’s nothing at all! 
I have had the complaint three times, 
and each time there were folks who shook 
their heads over me; but here I am 
to-day! Why, if you had told me that 
Allie had got the fever, I might have 
taken it different.” 

Mrs. Wade looked at him, and for an 
instant there was a gleam of hope in her 
eyes. 

“ But Dr. Felling shook his head and 
looked so grave,” she said in a whisper, 
“that Josiah could do naught but cry, 
and the adjutant has excused him off 
all parades til! Allie is well again——” 

“And did you ever,” said Atkins, 
with unabated cheerfulness, “‘ know any 
man that was any use in il'ness ? Why, 
that is what God made the women for— 
to keep up a good heart in need, and as 
for doctors—why, isn’t it their trade 
to persuade people they are ill? If I 
had had any say in the matter, I should 
have kept Dr. Forbes the other side 
of my doormat, and I warrant Allie 
would have got well the quicker; but 
since you sent for him, of course you 
must believe him. But just take what 
he says with a grain of salt, for maybe 
it’s just a bit of a quinsy that Allie has 
got.” 

_ Mrs. Wade found a smile in the recesses 
of her desolate heart, and Atkins furtively 
rejoiced at it. 

“Maybe you are right,’’ she said; 
“but, anyway, Allie has been asking 
for you, though I hardly think she knew 
what she was saying.” 

Atkins was elaborately busy with his 
mailbag, and the woman could not see 
the convulsive quiver of his throat. 

‘“T’ll come back,” he said carelessly. 
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“T have got a few letters for the fort, 
and two for the colonel—though how 
they can waste their money on so much 
writing beats me. But when I come back 
perhaps I can be of service to you—run- 
ning errands and the like—or perhaps 
Allie would like me to make a rabbit for 
her on the wall. She was always fond of 
my rabbits.” 

“You are a good soul,” said Mrs. Wade, 
with a sob; “ but Allie wouldn’t know 
you, though she calls out on your name 
every now and again.” 

There was so much rain running down 
the face of Gunner Atkins that perhaps 
Mrs. Wade was mistaken when she thought 
there were tears in his eyes. But he 
turned away very abruptly, and walked 
away to the fort, while the unhappy 
mother went indoors to take her place 
by the bedside of her only child. 

Atkins delivered his letters with a firm 
hand, and then, returning to the brown 

_ block of huts that was his home, he put 
his head under the co'd-water tap for 
five minutes, so that he might arrive at a 
more impartial estimation of the situa- 
tion. 

He was back again at Corporal Wade’s 
door before Mrs. Wade had had time to 
do more than try to force some medicine 
between her child’s blackened, swollen 
lips, and it was just when she was 
turning away from the hopeless task that 
she saw the dripping man standing in the 
doorway, still with a forced smile of com- 
posure on his face. 

‘Can I do anything for you or Allie 
now, Mrs. Wade ? ” he said, glancing past 
her at the narrow white bed on which 
lay the moaning child. 

“She asked me just now,” said Mrs. 
Wade, “when she could speak, if I 
would go away to Valetta to Annie’s, 
and fetch back the little doll she left there 
when she played with her, but I cannot 
leave her ; and as for the corporal—why, 
he will not be out of her sight an instant.” 

“Why, I am the very man for the 
job!” cried Atkins jovially. “‘ Where do 
the Lefroys live ?” 

“They are in the camerata; but I 
im not willing to ask you to go, Atkins,” 
answered Mrs. Wade; “for it is not the 
weather to send a dog out,” 
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“Why, I lov: e wet!” cried the 
gunner, half way to the outer door 
already. “I alws choose a Gregala 


and I'll bring back 
n ask for it again! ”’ 
the little quarter of 
three rooms, folded ier hands in a silent 
thanksgiving, and he name of Atkins 
was the centre of t’ e prayer, so that he 
could not well esca; 2 from her gratitude, 
night or day. 
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where the waves >roke in harmless ripples 
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When he rea 
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nhabited by the staff-sergeants had 
the face of one who was half mad with 
grief. 

“TI have come,” he faltered, ‘“‘ jor the 
doll that Allie left here.” 

“Oh, you may take it!” cried Mrs. 
Lefroy. “ You may take everything now, 
for Annie is dead—she died this morning!”’ 
And at the words her grief broke out 
afresh, and she flung her apron over her 
head. 

““ Dead !”’ said Atkins stupidly. 
it the diphtheria ? ” 

Mrs. Lefroy nodded. 

“And she died calling on Allie, and 
with her doll clasped in her hand ; and 
she has it now, for I had not the heart to 
take it away, and I think that maybe 
Allie will be the next to go.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Atkins suddenly. 
‘She will not die!” 

“T said that yesterday of Annie,” 
said Mrs. Lefroy dully, “ and she dies just 
the same. But come your ways in if you 
want the doll.” 

Atkins rubbed his wet boots on the 
mat, and entered the inner room, that 
was solemn and still in the presence of 
death. He had often seen a strong man 
die, but this child, worn with the struggle 
of the disease with which she had battled 
so hardly, was a different matter, 
and his eyes dropped before the still 
figure with the posy of lilies on her breast 
and the wax doll lying in the curve of 
her arm. 

‘“‘ Don’t take it away from her,” he said 
suddenly. ‘“I’ll buy another for Allie 
Wade.” And before Mrs. Lefroy could 
collect herself to make reply, bad or good, 
the gunner had plunged downstairs again 
into the driving rain, with his eyes wet 
with tears. 

Not lightly was such a purchase to be 
compassed, for in his pocket, to last him 
until next pay-day, was only a solitary 
half-crown, and when that was gone it 
would mean that he could have none of 
the extra dainties of meat and drink 
that the soldier loves. But he had no 
time to think of his own needs now, in 
his swift passion of unselfishness, and the 
first toy-shop that he passed in the Strada 
Reale saw him eagerly bargaining for the 
best waxen-faced beauty in the window. 


“Was 
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When he came out the storm was still so 
violent that none of the ferry-boats were 
running across the harbour, where the 
waves were still rolling shorewards with 
white crests, so that never had the walk 
to Tigne seemed so far or so wretched 
as it did to Atkins fighting against the 
wind and rain with the dol! muffled up 
in his great coat. 

When he reached the fort once again 
he knocked gently on the door of the 
Wades’ quarters, and Allie’s mother came 
out, with the strained look upon her face 
of one who is beyond the relief of tears. 

Many children had she lost, for the 
soldier's wife who follows her husband 
in his wanderings through British pos- 
sessions and colonies must learn how to 
bear and to lose without a murmur, for 
the frail lives of the children will often 
fade before the blinding heat of India or 
Singapore, and the little victims that are 
crushed by the hardship of following the 


drum wherever duty calls are more than 


those who die in a great battle. 

“Ts that you, Atkins?” she said 
dully. “ The child was asking for you a 
moment ago, and you had better go in, 
though I fear the doctor would not be 
pleased.” 

““We need not ask him, Mrs. Wade,” 
said the gunner hoarsely. ‘Is she 
better ?” , 

As he stood facing the sad-eyed mother 
in the little entry, shaking the rain from 
his coat and hair, there came a cry from 
the inner room so despairing in its fear 
and misery that Mrs. Wade caught her 
breath sharply. 

“It’s my husband,” she said. “ Then 
Allie’s going—for he was nigh mad when 
I left him.” 

The gunner stumbled into the room 
blindly enough, for he, too, was frightened 
of death when it meant the removal of 
his little playmate ; but when he saw the 
corporal sobbing with all the unrestrained 


grief of a man who is watching his only “* 


child die, the one thought in the mind 
of the rough gunner was to soften the 
deathbed of the little child who was 
fighting so hard for her life. 

“Don’t you take on like that, cor- 
poral!” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ You'll frighten 
Allie if she understands anything.” 
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He pushed through the gay little sitting- 
room, where the coloured photographs of 
Singapore and Suez, the lacquered boxes, 
and sandal-wood plates, showed the 
extent of the Wades’ travels. When he 
reached the narrow white bed on which 
Allie lay, the tired eyes opened for a 
moment upon him. She seemed to be 
beyond speech or movement, but when 
she saw the doll that he held out to her, 
with trembling hands, there came a dawn- 
ing smile of wonder upon her face that 
was full of the amazement of possession. 
She half-stretched out her hands, and 
Atkins, with the tears raining down his 
cheeks, laid the beautiful doll in her 
arms. 

Allie folded it to her breast; then, with 
a sudden upward look, smiled at Gunner 
Atkins, and, still smiling, she died. 

Atkins fell on his knees beside the little 
bed, sobbing for his playmate ; but, since 
she was away in that land where all tears 
are wiped away, her mother could not 
cry now her sufferings were over. 

‘“Go home with you, Atkins,” she 
murmured at last. “ Do not you cry any 
more for her, since tears will not bring 
her back again. I must be alone with my 
dead. I must be alone!” 

“Mrs. Wade!” 

“Ay,” said the corporal’s wife, touch- 


ing the yellow curls of her baby very 


gently. 

“Tf there was to be anyone to have a 
lock of her hair——’”’ 

Mrs. Wade took her scissors and snipped 
a golden curl from the child’s head. 
“Go now, Atkins,”’ she cried. ‘“ Her 
last look was for you, and maybe her last 
thought——”’ 
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A Miniature Sketch of the Earl and Countess of: Tankerville 


An interesting career is that of the Earl 
of Tankerville, who together with his wife 
accomplishes much active evangelistic 
work. It has been a varied career, too, 
and one well filled with achievement. 

Four years in the Navy, and subse- 
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quently, after a short time of study, 
came eight years in the Rifle Brigade. 
Now owner of much property in the 
North, the earl and his beautiful wife 
assist at mission services in the country 
round. 

The earl is a good singer. In America, 
in 1893, at the time of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, he met Mr. Moody, and sang at his 
services for six weeks. He has studied 
under Professor Sbriglia, the teacher of 
many famous vocalists. His talent in 
this direction is probably inherited from 
his father, who was also a great singer. 

The earl is always ready to use his fine 
voice at services held in the neighbour- 
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The Earl and Countess of Tankerville 


hood of his estates. He holds firmly the 
idea that music is a great power for good 
in the way it reaches people’s hearts. 
In the power of prayer, as much as in 
that of music, the earl is a staunch believer. 
He has cited instances from his own life 





Maull & Fox 


of the efficacy of continual and earnest 
supplication. On one occasion recently 
he said that there was one message which 
every man and woman should take heed— 
to be definite in prayer. ‘‘ What things 
soever ye desire, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them,” is his 
favourite text ; and in his own experience 
he has found it true. 

The countess, who is an American lady. 
is an able helper of her husband in his 
work for good. Sailor and soldier, Gospel 
singer, and earnest thinker, the Earl of 
Tankerville and his charming wife are 
two of the most individual figures of the 
English peerage. 
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URING my cycle run last year to 
D Rome, I chanced to pass through 
a country that was to me alto- 
gether new and very interesting—the 
Maremma. It is something like the 
Wash be- 
tween Nor- 
folk and Lin- | 
colnshire. It 
stretches 
from Pisa to 
Civita Vec- 
chia, and is 
a district 
very different 
from the 
glorious 
Rtaiivan 
Riviera, 
through 
which I had 
passed. Once 
it was richly 























cultivated ; The quaint little port of Villareggiore 
now it is in 
great measure left for grazing purposes. 
Here and there are farms of great extent, 
and huge stacks of hay are gathered 
round the homesteads. It is rather a 
dreary place, but still it has a charm to 
the cyclist, because he finds the roads are 
level and the views always extensive. 

At a quaint little port, Villareggiore, 
I was fascinated with the colour of the 
granaries, forts, and ships. I sat down 
to make a little sketch, but the children 
swarmed around, and the odours of the 
gutters were enough to damp all artistic 
joys. I realised that the picturesque is 
ot always the sanitary, and had to move. 
me afternoon, as I was spinning along, 
Elba loomed grandly in the distance on 
my right, and I thought of how it had once 
yielded the iron that made the money that 
paid the army of Scipio, and then of how 
it became a shelter for one perhaps more 
famous than Scipio, one who stirred the 
world—Napoleon. 

XXXV—24 
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‘Through the Marenima 


By the Rev, Frederick Hastings, 
Author of “‘Spins of the Cycling Parson” 
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river, and, alas! 


the bridge had been 
broken down. 


Shouting for a_ boat- 
seemed useless; no one came from the 
opposite side. I began to fear that I 
should have to return to Grosseto for the 
night, but just then two tramps came 
down, and they somehow managed ‘to 
wake up the boatman in the hut opposite. 
I was obliged to the tramps, but did not 
care for the look of them as road com- 
panions. I felt it was advisable to put 
as great a distance as possible between 
myself and them. Going at a good pace, 
soon a village gleamed in the distance. 
Shelter there would be surely found. No; 
for it was the estancia, or estate, of 
someone, and it was only a group of 
buildings forming the homestead of one of 
the great farms of the district. So I 
had to go on painfully, hurrying past 
olive orchards to the next village. 

The twilight had been very short, and 
the cycle lamp had to be lighted. Night 
had come on very quickly, and the fireflies 
began toshowup. They flitted about and 
made one dizzy. People seated outside a 
cottage told me to go on further, and I 
should find an osterie. Payment offered 
liberally for a room, however, would not 
induce them to let the stranger in. On, 
on; but the path became very indistinct. 
Efforts to light the lamp were successful 
only for a short time, and very soon the oil 
was entirely exhausted. How I blamed 
myself for not looking to it earlier. The 
darkness could be almost felt. 

Only the gleam of Tallamone lighthouse 
on the headland was visible from afar. 
To ride was dangerous, for whether the 
road had a ditch or fence on either side 
was doubtful. Through some woods I 
could see nothing. I pulled up at last, 
and pondered as to how far I was from 
Tallamone. Whilst leaning on my cycle, 
a voice was heard in the distance. Some- 
one was singing an Italian ditty. The 
voice came nearer. Then I detected two 
persons talking. They came up, and 
were somewhat startled by the figure of 
a cyclist. I eagerly asked : 

“Can you tell me where I shall find an 
hotel ?” 

“Yes; but it is some distance off.” 

“ Will you show me the way to it, if you 
are passing ?”’ 
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“Certainly ; come with us.” 

The two strangers, as they trudged on, 
relapsed into a lively talk. I could just 
see the shape and glitter of a large brass 
musical instrument over the shoulder of 
one, and so came to the conclusion that 
the two men were wandering minstrels. 
They would certainly be impecunious, 
they would know I was an Englishman, 
and they would surmise that such an one 
would have money about him. No one 
was near. Ditches were handy, and so 
was their victim. They might garotte or 
smite to kill. It was not a very pleasant 
position on a dark night. It would be 
easy for one of these Italians to slip 
behind and try to overpower me. 

When they ceased chattering, and one 
heard simply the sound of trudging, it 
was the more creepy. Imagination began 
to work. Would they leave one wounded 
or dead ? Should I let them go on, and 
spend the night in the open? To lie 
down on the roadside, surrounded by the 
malaria, was not inviting. On one must 
go. “ Ah,” I said to myself, “ Ihave my 
curved knife in my pocket, and it may 
be as well in my hand.”’ Silently I opened 
it, put my little finger through the ring 
above the fixed blade, and then, still 
holding the handle of my machine, walked 
steadily on. Life was sweet, and should 
a sudden spring from the strangers come, 
it would have to be sold as dearly as 
possible. The stiletto knife would be 
more facile to use than even a pistol. 
Others may laugh at such thoughts and 
precautions, as I can now, but on that 
dark night I was not enamoured of my 
experience in that weird place. 

‘* Here is the osterie !’’ cried one of the 
minstrels as he shot down a bank and 
went up to a door, flung it open, and let 
a light fall on the pathway. So dark 
was it outside the range of that light 
that one of the musicians had to take 
my hand and guide me down the bank- 
side. 
Ah, how vain had been all one’s sus- 
picions! These were honest men, who 
were most helpful at an awkward time. 
They seemed to be well known to the old 
man who stood behind a counter to dis- 
pense wines and grocery. Soon coffee 
and bread and cheese appeased hunger. 
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Pulpit in the refectory of St. Mark’s, 


Florence 
stairs were broad, it 
culty to carry it. 


grass in the Maremma, 
when out in Paraguay. 


to the wandering musicians. 
The next morning I 
early by carters with great wine-drays, 


wanting the “ pad- 
rone’’ to supply them 
with a morning nip. 
I opened the heavy 
shutters. but the view 
was still far from 
charming. Soon I sped 
away to Alto de Castro, 
one of the most quaint 
towns of this Etruscan 
district. It chanced to 
be some feast day, and 
the whole place was 
gay with little flags, 
under which the crowds 


moved or groups gossiped. 
I seen such peculiar-looking buildings. 
Round the fountain just outside the 
gate were gathered peasantry with their 
jars, making charming subjects for the 
A sportsman, also, 
with his gun slung over his shoulder, 
was lingering at the blacksmith’s, such 
a fine specimen of a horseman that I 


professional artist. 


As I flung myself 
down to sleep, I could only be thankful 
I had found such a resting-place instead 
of having to lie out on the low, damp 
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wheels when the poor animals gave a 
slight pull! My heart ached as I 
thought of the torture they endured in 
the hot sunshine of that afternoon. 

Corneto was called the queen of the 
Maremma. It was, indeed, an important 
place at one time, and its staple commodity 
was sail-cloth for the galleys. It is said 
to have furnished Scipio’s fleet during 
the second Punic war with sail-cloth. 
When I had climbed to the gate I found 
the main street broader than those of most 
Italian cities. It was all on the ascent until 
one came to the wall which was the grand 
and imposing remnant of past fortifica- 
tions. 

The big hotel at Tarquinaria was dull, 
for I was the only visitor, but my lonely 
dinner was appetising, and served in good 
style in the great saloon. My bed-room 
had little carpet, but a most comfortable 
bed. One enjoyed it after having wearied 
oneself by looking at a number of Etruscan 
antiquities in the museum crowded out 
with things discovered in the great 
tombs. Paying my bill over night, I 
was able to start off early, and reached 
Civita Vecchia about eight. Here I 
lingered to enjoy the sight of forts and 
ships, with the backing of water of in- 
tensest ultramarine. Then, following the 
coast-line for some distance, I came to a 
smal] bridge which, as a large stone re- 
corded, had been actually built by 
Pius IX. He evidently in that case 
sought to justify his title of Pontiff the 
Bridge Builder. 

The heat was terrific. I took off all 
the underclothing I could spare in a small 
wood, tore out the identification marks, 
and left them to be appropriated by some 
tramp. Rome was reached at four 
o'clock. A great storm burst over the 
city asl entered. The dome of St. Peter’s 
stood out boldly against the black sky. 
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Streets were washed very clean—and that 
was a comfort. Of the Eternal City I 
shall not attempt any description ; others 
have done that to surfeiting. 

Florence was again a delight, especially 
the old bridge like that on the Rialto, 
with houses on either side. Near one 
village my spindle gave me _ trouble, 
and somehow in attending to it my 
watch must have dropped out of my 
pocket, and I left it behind. Discover- 
ing the loss after a time, I returned to hunt 
for it, but alas! someone else must have 
discovered it. I was not so anxious to 
leave it behind for the benefit of tramps 
as I was the underclothing. It was a 
valuable gold watch, which I had had for 
many years. I felt that the loss took off 
some of the joy I had had in my spin. 
However, I tried to forget my loss in 
sketching perhaps the finest open-air 
pulpit in the world—that at the corner 
of the cathedral at Prato. After this I 
took the train and hurried back to my 
work in London. I had had just twenty- 
one days clear of cycle-riding. 

As health was the object of the journey, 
one took care not to weary oneself by 
doing all the sights in every city passed. 
Muscles of cast-steel and a heart strong 
as ever were the reward I sought in the 
long journey, and I can say that I onlv 
once knew the meaning of the word 
“ fatigued,” and that was the night I left 
Grosetto. I was thankful to God that, 
although nearing sixty-eight years of age, 
I could make such a journey. This surely 
might encourage younger men to try such 
a trip, at least over the Maremma and 
through that most delightful and romantic 
of all places, the Italian Riviera. They 
will probably say that it is, as far as 
scenery goes, a replica of the Paradise 
of God. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 
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CLERGY CN THE 
FOOTBALL |"IELD 


Men Who Wear the 
Cloth and Sport the 
Flannel 





suggested that 

there is 
anything at all 
inconsistent between active participation in such 
a fine, manly sport as football and the accept- 
ance or propagation of the Christian faith, 
though it has been strongly and properly urged 
that merely watching a game is not in itself 
sport, and that the conditions and surroundings 
of such spectatorship are not always conducive 
to either soundness of mind or soundness of 
body. But in that good old maxim, ‘“ Mens 
sana in corpore sano,’ you will often find no 
firmer believer than the man whose business in 
life it is to spread the Gospel, the clergyman of 
any denomination whatsoever. 

Now, when football is claiming the attention of 
so many people 
every Saturday, 
it is interesting 
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to find that some of the finest players 
who have ever donned a jersey come 
from the ranks of the clergy. 

From a vast number of them has been 
made a fairly representative selection, 
and the details of their football careers 
and achievements will be of interest. 

It would be hard to find a finer speci- 
men of the clerical footballer than the 
Rev. F. O. Poole. His name has been 
one to conjure with in the Rugby world. 
He was born near Durham in 1870, and 
at the age of eleven went to Cheltenham 
College, where he soon showed cleverness 
at the game. After gaining his colours 
in the various junior fifteens, he got 
into the college team in the season 
1888-9. 

The occasion of his gaining his college 
colours was somewhat remarkable. ‘‘ The 
college,’ Mr. Poole told me, “ every 
year play Oxford University. Of course 
the full ’Varsity team is not sent; but 
this particular year a very strong one 
was sent down. Ten of them afterwards 
gained their “blues.” Yet the college 
team won by a goal and a try to the 
’Varsity’s nil! Immediately after the 
match, along with four or five others, I 
received my colours, so pleased wa: our 
captain with the result. I believe Chel- 
tenham is the only school which has ever 
beaten the ’Varsity team, though such 
teams are now sent to several schools 
every year.” 

The football career so auspiciously 
opened prospered exceedingly. He re- 
mained in his college fifteen till he left 
in 1891, being captain at the clo:e, 
and when he then matriculated at Keble 
College, Oxford, he gained his “ blue” 
right away as a “ fresher,” and was the 
only “ fresher ’’ that year who played for 
the combined Universities against London 
and the South. For four seasons he was 
in the ’Varsity team, and in the mean- 
time other honours were fu!!..g to him. 
In 1893 he played for the South against 
the North, and again in 1894, when his 
side ran up a record score against the 
North at Blackheath; and the whole 
of the South team, with one exception, was 
picked to play against Wales. That 
season he was a triple International, 
playing against Wales; Ireland, and Scot- 
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land. All this time, too, he was playing 
for Cheltenham Town, Gloucester, and 
Richmond. Early in 1895 he went to 
Leeds Clergy School, and while there 
played for Leeds Parish Church. 

In September, 1895, he was ordained 
in the Durham diocese, and took up 
work at Herrington, near Sunderland, 
playing regularly for Sunderland during 
the seasons 1895-6 and 1896-7. A 
severe attack of pneumonia prevented 
him from turning out the next season, 
and some time afterwards he took up 
hockey, a little milder sport. Lately 
Mr. Poole has not played regularly, but 
he still takes a keen interest in the game. 

Another fine football career has been 
that of the Rev. E. M. Baker, who still 
plays for the Moseley (Birmingham) team. 
Mr. Baker was born in the State of New 
Jersey in 1874, and was shipped across 
to England in 1882. In the fulness of 
time he was sent to Denstone College, 
and then, like Mr. Poole, went into 
residence at Keble College, Oxford, gradu- 
ating in December, 1896. Thence he 
proceeded to Ely Theological College, 
and in December, 1897, he embarked 
upon the Church’s work, being ordained 
by the late Bishop of Worcester. 

Naturally, his football career began 
at Denstone, where he got his colours as 
a full-back, and for two years he captained 
his side. When he went up to Oxford 
he got into the ’Varsity team in his first 
term, and played against the Light Blues 
in three seasons. He played for the 
South against the North in December, 
1894, and took part in seven Inter- 
national matches, getting his cap twice 
each against Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 
in 1895 and 1896, and against Wales 
again in January, 1897. He is a big, 
splendidly built man, weighing fourteen 
stone. 

The Rev. O. G. Mackie learnt the game 
at Haileybury College, where for two years 
he was in the college team. From that 
time many honours fell to him. In 1893 
he entered the ranks of the crack Wake- 
field Trinity team, and captained it the 
following season, towards the close of 
the latter also playing for Yorkshire 
against both Cumberland and the Rest 
of England. October, 1895, found him 
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m residence at Clare College, Cambridge, 
and he lost no time in getting his “ blue,”’ 
figuring against Oxford in the following 
December. He opposed the Dark Blues 
the following winter, and again the one 
after that, on which occasion he held 
the proud position of captain. 

Many other football distinctions have 
fallen to his lot. He has been privileged 
to appear for both the North and the 
South, for the former first in 1896, and 
twice for the latter in February and 
December, 1897. He played for his 
country against Scotland in March, 1897, 
and February, 1898, and 


FOOTBALL 


R. H. Cattell, 
now captain 
of the Tring 
F.C., has been 
one of the 
most promin- 
ent figures in 


the _ football 
world. His 
first appear- 
ance in first- 
class football 
was made in 


1889, when he 


F 





for Yorkshire against 
Westmoreland in 1808. 
Another interesting fact 


<4 





is that he was one of 
the team which toured in 
South Africa in 1896. 
The Oxford Fifteen of 
1893 contained no fewer 
than nine men who took 
holy orders. Eight of 





the team became Inter- 
nationals. Nine out of 
fifteen is not 
a bad _pro- 
portion for 


showing the 
association of 
football and 
the Church. 
The Rev. 
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The Rev. J. S Longdon 


was eighteen years 
old, and when he 
appeared in the 
Moseley and Mid- 
land Counties 
teams. He was 
another of those 
who got their 
“blues” at Ox- 
ford in 1893, when 
he scored the only 
try, which won the 


Varsity match. 
That season also he 
played for the 


South, but it was 
not till the follow- 
ing one that he ap- 
peared for England. 
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Another clergyman who has “ played 
the game strongly” is the Rev. J. S. 
Longdon, or “ Taffy”’ Longdon, as he 
has been called. In his day he had a 
reputation for being a hard-working and 
energetic player, Who kept his head, and 
was quick in time of danger. His football 
and_ scholastic education began at 
Christ College, Brecon. He became cap- 
tain of the team, and it is notable, too, 
that he topped the bowling averages at 
cricket and won the mile race four years 
in succession from scratch, so that he 
can claim the title of an all-round sports- 
man. When he went up to Jesus College, 
Oxford, he again created a reputation for 
versatility, for he played in both the 
college Rugby and Association teams, 
and on the cricket-field once, when 
opposed to Wadham, took nine wickets 
for thirty-one runs! He got his “ blue”’ 
in 1889. Subsequently he played for 
Swansea and the London Welsh, and was 
first reserve for Wales in 1891. 

Mr. Longdon writes me that he still 
takes a great interest in all outdoor 
games, being president of cricket, football 
(Association and Rugby), and cross- 
country clubs in his district, but has 
been compelled by stress of work to 
discontinue active part in football. In 
his parish of Cadoxton, Barry, he is 
hard at work getting over £13,000 for the 
building of two churches. 

The Rev. W. K. Roberts earned his 
first football laurels at the Bedford 
Modern School, where he captained the 
team in 1891, and that same year played 
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in several other important matches. He 
became a member of the Bedford town 
team in 1894, and captained it for part 
of the next season. Then he played for 
Lancaster and Coventry, and was one 
of the Coventry team which won. the 
Midland Counties Cup four years ago. 
Lancashire gave him a county cap in 
1897, and the following winter he cap- 
tained Coventry. 

The family of Guy is a wonderful one, 
considered from a football point of view. 
The two brothers whose portraits are repro- 
duced are both clergymen and footballers, 
and the remarkable likeness between 
them will be noted at once. The 
brothers gained their ‘‘ blues’’ at Oxford 
in the Association game. “ R. C.” twice 
appeared in the field against Cambridge, 
and had it not been for an injured knee 
he would have captained the Dark Blues. 
He was elected to the office, but, for the 
reason stated, felt obliged to resign. 

The Rev. Frank Marshall gathered no 
honour as a player, but made a reputation 
everywhere as an official of the highest 
standing. He has refereed in first-class 
matches of both codes. He thinks every 
clergyman who is not too old should 
play football, not merely for health’s 
sake, but on account of the increased 
influence he possesses with an important 
and often difficult section of his parish- 
ioners, the young men. “ Take my word 
for it,” he says, ‘“‘ there is nothing like 
football for ministers, both as a personal 
recreation and as a means of usefulness.”’ 

H. LEAcH. 
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By Helen Palmer 


is YRON, did you notice what a 
stir Marjorie made at church 


this morning? You know, it’s 
the first time she’s been since she came 
home from school,” chirped Mrs. Thayer, 
wife of the eminent J.P. of that name, 
throwing back her pink cap ribbons and 
settling her head complacently against 
the cushion of her favourite chair. 
“Well, I can’t say that I noticed any 
particular stir,”’ said the magistrate. 
“Oh, of course you didn’t! I might 
have known!” the little lady broke in. 
“When did you ever notice anything ? 
Unless it was a new statute or a town 
meeting, or maybe a mad bull! Why, 


when she struck up in the choir every- - 


body in the church was craning round 
to see who it could be. And when we 
came down the aisle I suppose you didn’t 
notice David Kellogg and Burton Ames, 
and I don’t know how many more of the 
young fellows hanging round the door. 
It’s plain we sha’n’t want for young 
company this year.” 

‘““ Marjorie is the best girl in the place, 
and the prettiest, too. I don’t need any 
young fellows to tell me that!” 

“Well, there, you needn’t get so 
excited. Marjorie’s a good girl, and does 
credit to my bringing up. She’s nice 
and pleasant and restful, not always 
putting her oar in like What’s that 
you say ? ‘ Never got any chance ?’”’ 

But the magistrate had gone to lock 
up for the night. 

“Yes, Myron,” she resumed, although 
her husband had not spoken since they 
climbed the stairs to the big front chamber, 
“T feel that I shall enjoy it. It will be 
very interesting to study the views of 
the rising young men of this generation. 
I’m free to confess I’ve got rather tired 
of hearing old Deacon French and Mr. 
Bassett lay down the law. One ought to 
keep up with the times.” 
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"y it!” chuckled Myron, 
it! Minerva, I believe 
young fellows are coming 
ad of Marjorie!” 
, the most “literary” 
borough, was too securely 
the admiring regard of 
and community to mind 
taunt as this. 
s been trained by me and 
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l, curly-pated David was 


ng, David!” said Mrs. 
ly, beaming upon him, 
‘tancy. 

ng!’ murmured Marjorie, 
‘t tones. And not another 
utter until, the clock in 
x struck ten times, David 
1urmured ‘‘ Good-night ! ” 
or aunt. 


id,” she began, placing 
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her chair a little nearer, “I hear you 
young folks are talking of getting up 
a debating society. That’s a good thing, 
but as for proposing Mr. Greene for 
chairman, you might as well nominate 
me. I’m very good at an argument.” 

“Yes,” conceded David absently. He 
was watching the light shift on the girl’s 
smoothly-banded hair as she bent her 
head above the bit of sewing she held. 
“‘ Are you going to join the choral society, 
Miss Marjorie ?”’ he blurted out desper- 
ately. 

Marjorie lifted her eyes ; but her aunt, 
leaning forward on the edge of her chair, 
struck in volubly : 

“No, she isn’t. She has about all 
she can do in the choir, seeing that the 
tenor and the alto get mad and leave 
once a month. Mr. Scudder says he 
don’t know what he’d do without her. 
Well, that’s so, Marjorie; you needn’t 
shake your head at me. And, speaking 
of churches, what is your opinion as to 
painting the steeple of St. John’s. Do 
you vote for white or dark-coloured ?” 

This was a question that had all but 
rent Wynsborough in twain, and Mrs. 
Thayer ceased articulate speech for an 
instant while she waited for an answer. 
But a shrill sibilant of inquiry filled 
the pause, and finding that no response 
was immediately forthcoming, she caught 
her breath and launched out upon a flood 
of comment and conjecture, ranging from 
the political outlook to the minister’s 
last baby, that lasted until, with a final 
despairing glance at the placid beauty 
on the sofa opposite, David rose and 
took his leave. 

“Really, I'd no idea that boy had 
grown up so sensible. He talks very 
well indeed,” remarked Aunt Minerva, 
rocking gently in a pleasant retrospective 
glow. Uncle Myron stole a glance at 
Marjorie, and then heaved a sigh; but 
Marjorie laughed. 

All pleasant things must have an end. 
The roses had faded and dropped their 
petals and the asters had begun to bloom 
when Mrs. Thayer found that her evening 
conversation class had closed. The routed 
callers would have felt themselves avenged 
if they had seen the little lady fidgeting 
in and out of the empty parlour as the 
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twilight fell. But as for Marjorie, she 
sat in the porch, pink and compesed as 
ever, half hidden by the hollyhocks 
that lifted their slender spires about her 
like a row of sentinels. 

““[’m afraid the poor child’s lonely,” 
said Aunt Minerva feelingly. 

“T don’t think anybody’s lonely much 
when you’re about and got your breath,” 
ventured Uncle Myron. ‘‘ Seems to me 
you're pining considerably more than 
she is.” 

“There she is!” growled David to 
Tom Buford, as they strolled by the 
house, their eyes on the graceful figure 
beyond the flowers. ‘I don’t believe 
she’s got any feelings!” 

“Come now, give her a_ chance! 
Who knows? She hasn’t seen all there 
is,’ suggested the young doctor, who 
had come from Yorkshire to court fortune 
in this southern village. 

“You mean she hasn’t seen you, I 
suppose !”’ scoffed David. 

“Granted. She hasn’t seen me, but 
she will.” 

“T wish you joy of the old lady!” 
was David’s parting shot. 

A night or two later, having achieved 
an introduction in the interim, Dr. 
Buford presented himself at the pleasant 
old house on the hill. If his frank and 
gallant bearing and his candid smile 
brought an answering smile to Marjorie’s 
eyes, the deep deference with which 
he bowed above the nervous little hand 
of his elder hostess was no less effective. 

“They say Tom Buford almost lives 
up at the Thayers’,”’ remarked one of 
Marjorie’s ex-suitors to another, as they 
loitered, gossiping, in the village store. 

“Well, he’s welcome to—for all me! 
I suppose he’s workin’ his way through 
the encyclopedia about now, unless he’s 
so smart he knows it all. I bought a , 
whole library that fortnight I was trying 
it.” 

Although Marjorie’s lips were still 
shyly silent, Tom Buford did not fail 
to note that more and more often the 
long strip of embroidery fluttered forgotten 
to her lap, while she followed his nimble 
speech with eager eyes and joined softly 
in his laughter. 
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Just facing him, in the deceptive seclusion of a sheltering tree, a dogcart had drawn up, and the young doctor was 
lifting Marjorie tenderly to the ground. As the old man gazed his laughter was subc ied to a smile. Then he drew 
down the blind abruptly 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Thayer was -having 
“the best time in her life,” and in the 
pleasure of this nightly conflict of wits 
did not notice the wistful look dawning 
in Marjorie’s eyes, and scarcely observed 
that her antagonist was gradually with- 
drawing into himself and leaving her in 
possession of the field. 

But at last, one evening, in spite of her 
preoccupation with the doctrine of eternal 
hope, as expounded by herself and Dean 
Farrar, she grew nervous under the keen 
eyes fixed upon her in watchful silence. 

“For goodness’ sake, why don’t 
you talk? What’s the matter?” she 
quavered, lifting her hands instinctively 
to the lace cap with the pink ribbons. 
“Am I all right, Marjorie ?”’ 

Reassured on this point, she turned 
again to Tom, who looked strangely 
serious. 

“Forgive me if I startled you, Mrs. 
Thayer.” he said, thus appealed to. 
“T confess I have been watching you. 
Do you often have so much colour ?” 

The little lady flew a pink flag in each 
cheek, and hurried to the mirror over the 
mantel, scanning herself nervously, while 
the doctor continued : 

“And that twitching of your chin? 
Your tongue? No, never mind’’—for 
she was advancing obediently. “‘ Would 
you mind letting me take your tem- 
perature ?”’ 

Before the thermometer in her mouth 
reduced her to silence, Mrs. Thayer had 
time to regret volubly’ that old Dr. 
Barnes, her doctor these? thirty years, 
was away; and the magistrate, too. 
She was inclined to resist this new 
authority, but Tom’s professidnal gravity 
and air of command had their due effect ; 
and it was a meek and fluttered patient 
who presently agreed to go straight up 
to bed and stay there. 

“T don’t want to alarm you unneces- 
sarily,” said the young man gravely. 
“The name sounds formidable, but the 
disease is not dangerous. Only you must 
keep perfectly quiet, and avoid all excite- 
ment. It is Cacoéthes loquendi, and— 
I fear—chronic.” 

“* Cacoéthes loquendi!’’ murmured Mrs. 
Thayer, moving feebly to the stairs ; ‘“‘ and 
chronic, too! Oh dear—oh dear!” 





Although Marjorie was not allowed 
to take entire care of her aunt, still she 


spent much of her time in the darkened | 


front chamber, and what more natural 
than that Dr. Buford, being in charge 
of the case, should see to it that she did 
not lose the roses from her cheeks in 
consequence ? 

When he drove out of the yard after 
his daily visit Marjorie was commonly 
beside him, looking very fresh and 
blooming, and far from losing her colour. 
Uncle Myron, who had returned from his 
visit to London, often remarked that 
she looked more like an apple-tree in full 
blow every day. 

This had gone on for a week or two— 
Mrs. Thayer submitting to her imprison- 
ment with unhoped-for patience, Marjorie 
smiling vaguely and turning very pink 
at sudden wheels on the gravelled drive, 
and Uncle Myron, who had strangely 
recovered from his first alarm, chuckling 
in the seclusion of the side porch 
when one day, half an hour or so after 
Tom’s high-stepping mare and trim dog- 
cart had disappeared up the road, a 
rusty phaeton creaked to the door, and 
old Dr. Barnes stepped heavily out. 

“Why! Why! Why! What’s this ? 
What’s this?” he spluttered, pausing 
on the threshold of the darkened room 
to survey Mrs. Thayer on her couch, 
supported by a mass of pillows, and the 
table with its array of glasses and papers 
of white powder. 

It being an evident duty as well as a 
pleasure to put her doctor in full possession 
of the facts, Mrs. Thayer hastened to 
pour forth the tale of her feelings and 
symptoms, to which the old man paid 
not the slightest attention. He was 
picking up some of the powder papers and 
emptying them upon his tongue. 

“Doctor, you mustn’t!” she cried, 
aghast. 

“Tut, tut!” he replied. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose a little sugar will hurt me. I 
never saw you looking better in my 
life,’ he continued; “ pulse normal, 
colour fine. Haven’t let you talk for 
some time, have they ? Guess the rest 
has done you good. What did you say 
your new medical adviser said was the 
matter with you ?” 
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A PROFESSIONAL 


“T didn’t say. You didn’t give me 
a chance,” responded Mrs. Thayer, rather 
loftily. “‘It ain’t any ordinary disease, 
doctor. It’s Cacoéthes loquendi, and it’s 
chronic.” 

The doctor stared an instant, 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘““Cacoéthes loquendi!”’ he shouted. 
“ Cacoéthes-——— Great Scott! Have 
you any idea, madam Suddenly he 
stopped. He had crossed the room, 
panting, to throw open a window, and 
just facing him, in the deceptive seclusion 
of a sheltering tree, a dogcart had drawn 
up, and the young doctor from Yorkshire 
was lifting Marjorie tenderly to the 
ground. As the old man gazed his 
laughter was subdued to a smile. He 
chuckled, drew down the blind abruptly, 
and turned to face the puzzled lady. 

“You're doing very well as you are,” 
he said, summoning a professional frown. 
“Go on taking the—the powders, and 
get up when—when Marjorie says you 
may.” 

‘““ Marjorie, indeed! Much she knows 
about it!” cried her aunt, not at all 
pleased at being taken so lightly. 

“How much does Marjorie know, I 
wonder ?”’ thought the doctor, as he 
lumbered down the stairs. 

When Tom’s trap drew up that after- 
noon, on the edge of the lawn, Marjorie 
was in a whirl of conflicting emotions. 
She was very happy. She was a little 
ashamed of being so happy. She was 
very sorry for poor Aunt Minerva. She 
wanted to blame herself, yet she could 
not blame Tom. It was quite true what 
he said. How else could he ever have 
got to know her? And suppose those 
dreadful evenings had gone on and on— 
he and she sitting gazing at each other 
in silence, as if across a chasm, while 
Aunt Minerva talked—until, tired out 
at last, like the rest, he had gone away. 
Suppose she had lost him! No, she 
could not blame Tom. But it did not 
seem as if she could face her aunt now, 

*this minute, as Tom insisted. So she 
sat still in the trap and gently shook her 
head. 

“ It wasn’t much of a fraud,” he pleaded, 
smiling. ‘If an inordinate passion for 
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£200 FOR A STORY 


For ‘ The Sunday Magazine’ or ‘Good Words’ 


Final Announcement 





HE Editor of THE SuNDAY MAGAZINE and Goop Worps 
requires a story of 75,000 words in length, and in order 
to obtain a high-class work of fiction he is prepared to 

give the large sum of £200 for the best story received. 

Some of the greatest novelists of the day have been 
introduced to the public in THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, and this 
competition provides a favourable opportunity for writers whose 
works have not been prominently brought before the public. 
The Editor hopes that by means of this interesting contest he 
may discover some talented writer of fiction whose efforts 
have hitherto received scant recognition. 

Every story submitted for this prize must be absolutely 
original, of high moral tone, full of incident and movement, 
capable of gripping the reader from the first chapter to the last. 

It must also be typewritten. We expect so many manu- 
scripts, that a vast amount of time would be wasted by our readers 
if manuscripts were submitted in longhand. Inthese days Editors 
have no time to waste, so that all stories should be sent in type- 
written, packed flat, and the title-page must have, not only the 
name of the story, but the number of words the story contains, 
together with the name or nom de plume and address of the 
writer. Stamps must also be affixed to the manuscript in order 
that the stories which are not required may be returned. 

While promising, however, to take every possible care of 
the manuscripts submitted, the Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for their loss in transmission through the post, or 
while they are in his possession. 

The Editor’s decision of the prize must be considered as 
absolutely final, and writers can only take part on this 
condition. All stories must deal with the present day. 

Writers who do not obtain the £200 prize may find that 
their labour has not been in vain, as all stories which are 
considered suitable for these magazines will be purchased on 
terms to be agreed upon. 

This Competition closes on March Ist. All MSS. should 
be addressed to: 

“ £200 PRIZE STORY,” 

THE EpiTor, 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE and Goop Worps, 
2, CARMELITE House, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


A circular giving further particulars will be forwarded on receipt 
of stamped addressed envelope 
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NE of the most successful of Birmingham for many years past 

modern religious crusades is the been over sup] with public-houses, 

Adult School movement. It is and a few years go, by arrangement 

more a feature of religious life in the with the brewers, t ie authorities wisely 

provinces than elsewhere—although there decided to decre se the number of 
are a few successful Adult Schools in licensed premise: he district. 

London—but every This _arrange- 

year it is found ment has worked 

that men are will- well, and _ conse- 


ing to receive re- 
ligious instruction 
on Sunday-school 
lines, and thus the 
Adult School move- 
ment prospers, and 
has undoubtedly 
come to stay. 
Birmingham is to 
the fore in the 
Adult School move- 
ment. It seems to 
have “‘ caught on” 
in the metropolis 
of the Midlands, 
and the schools 
have succeeded in 
a most remarkable 
Way in fighting the 
public-houses, 
which Christian 
people, as a rule, 
consider are not 
ideal institutions in 
our social life for 
the benefit of the 
working man. 
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where tea, coffee, and cocoa have supplanted win 


quently— although 
in the opinion of 
temperance re- 
formers’ Birming- 
ham has still many 
more public-houses 


than the inhabit- 
ants really require 
—there are less 
public-houses than 
was the case a 
few years ago, in 
spite of the  in- 


crease of the popu- 
lation. This is all 
to the good, and it 
is a pity that other 
towns do not secure 
gradual reform of 
this kind instead of 
striving for licens- 
ing reforms that 
they are not likely 
to secure for many 
years to come. 

But to return to 
the Adult School 
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the lines that a 
good social club 
should be man- 
aged. 

The _ Sports- 
man public- 
house in Bir- 
mingham was 
allowed to lapse, 
and for a time 
the premises were 
unoccupied. It 
then occurred to 
the authorities 
of the Christ 
Church Adult 
Sunday - school 
that it was just 
suited to their 
requirements, 
for they had long 
been dissatisfied 
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The old Sportsman public-house at Birmingham, now the Christ Church Adult Sunday-school 


movement. When these public-houses 
were closed, the question arose as to what 
was to be done with the disused public- 
houses. 

To cut a long story short, a few of 
these old public-houses have been con- 
verted into Adult Sunday-schools. The 
need for larger premises has constantly 
been present, and in several cases the 
closing of a large public-house has pro- 
vided the necessary accommodation, while, 
in addition, there has been the satisfaction 
of transferring a place licensed for drinking 
purposes into an institution which exists 
for the moral welfare of the community. 

The illustration published of the Beehive 
Inn gives a splendid idea of the success 
which attends some of these converted 
public-houses. The Beehive Inn was 
one of the first places of its kind to be 
transformed in this manner. At the 
time it was closed the members who now 
go to the Beehive school required larger 
premises, and its organisers saw the 
advantages of securing the old inn, 
completed the purchase, made the neces- 
sary alterations, and opened it in a 
few weeks. 

During the week it is used as a club 
for the members, and is conducted on 


with the  pre- 
mises wherein 
the school used 
to be held. It is a grand testimony to 
the saving grace of religion that 
several members of the school were 
regular frequenters of the house in days 
past, and were familiar with the ‘long 
pull.” But those days have changed, 
and they all admit that the hours they 
spend in the Adult Sunday-school are 
much happier than those spent in the 
taproom of bygone days. 

This particular school has been in 
existence for about sixteen years, and 
amongst its chief workers are the church- 
wardens of Christ Church, while many 
of the sidesmen and teachers in the 
ordinary Sunday-school are recruited from 
the ranks of the members of the Adult 
Sunday-school. 

The history of the Prince of Wales, 
the Ivy House, the Coppersmiths’ Arms, 
and the other transformed public-houses 
illustrated in this article is very similar, 
to the two already detailed. In every 
case the record is cne of great success, 
and there is not the slightest doubt 
that if only a few more _public-house 
could be closed and made into Adult 
Sunday-schools it would be to the great 
advantage of the enterprising citizens 
of the great metropolis of the Midlands. 
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CONVERTED PUBLIC-HOUSES 


Before dealing with the work of Adult 
Sunday-schools, it should be mentioned 
that at Sheffield the authorities of an 
Adult Sunday-school have already fol- 
lowed the example of Birmingham, and 
the same is also true of another organisa- 
tion of the same kind in North London. 
In both places the success of Birmingham 
has also been achieved, the promoters 
being determined to profit by the splendid 
example set by their friends of the Mid- 
lands. 

‘Example is better than precept” 
is an oft-quoted saying, and it is always 
a cause for congratulation when a suc- 
cessful Christian enterprise is copied 
by other people who are not afraid to 
follow a good example and to conduct 
their institutions and schemes on lines 
and methods that have proved to be 
right in the case of the early promoters 
and pioneers. 

It is astounding what a little is known 
about the Adult Sunday-school move- 
ment. Probably four out of six members 
of the various churches are aware that 
they take the form of Sunday-schools 
for grown-up people, but there their 
knowledge ends. It is to be hoped that 
now the movement has an efficient 
national council the work will soon 
be more widely known, and that in the 
South of Eng- 
land and other 
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districts it will be 
as popular as it 
is in the North 
and Midlands. 
Some __ people 
who do not get 
to a place of 
worship until 
eleven o'clock in 
the morning on 
Sunday will al- 
most shiver at 
the bare state- 
ment that many 
mf the Adult 
Schools start as 
early as seven 
o'clock in the 
morning. They 
profess to find it 
hard to get to 
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much more easily when they know that 
several of their friends in the workshop 
are also members of Adult Sunday-schools. 
Many a workshop has been almost 
transformed by the splendid example 
set by some of the members, and over 
and over again working men who have 
had nothing at all to do with religion 
have been induced to do so by the 
splendid example set by those con- 
nected with the Adult Sunday - school 

2 movement. 
£ Most Christian workers will agree with 
this view. Birmingham has shown what 
the Adult Schools can accomplish with 
its half-dozen transformed public-houses. 
This achievement in itself is more con- 
vincing than any eulogy or words of 
praise that can be uttered or written. 
May the good work go on, and may it 

















-3| prosper even more in the future than in 
the past! Who will not re-echo this 
wish ? 


ARTHUR BIRNAGE 








Photo by Nightinga 
The Prince of Wales Adult School and Social Club, 
Birmingham 


bodies. There are thousands of men 
who can be influenced for good when they 
realise that the workers have their 
physical welfare at heart just as much 
as their spiritual well-being. ‘‘ That is 
what I like about the Adult Sunday- 
school movement,” says a worker. “ It 
reminds the men that they are men, and 
not puppets. These early morning schools 
are a great boon. The members—many 
of them, at any rate—go to the work- 
shops and factories at six and seven 
o’clock in the morning six days a week, 
and they rightly argue that on the Sunday 
there is no great hardship in getting 
up early and attending the Adult School 
for the study of the Word of God. -They 
mix with their friends and neighbours; 
their mates in the workshop, and learn 
the most practical ways of living the 
Christian life.”’ 

It is the practical side of the work 
that undoubtedly appeals to the men, “” pon ig 


A . ; The Ivy House Social Club now occupies what were 
for it helps them to lead an upright life formerly licensed premises 
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out of the window and feeling 

very sad, for her dear father was 
dead, and it was she who must now rule 
over the island of Shining Cliffs. As she 
looked she saw a little white-sailed skiff 
enter the harbour, and the people run 
down to the quay to meet it.. Suddenly 
she could see the people hurrying 
up to the palace, and through the open 
window the breeze carried the sound of 
loud cries. The princess sprang to her 
feet, wondering what was wrong. 

The news was quickly brought to her. 
The dreadful giant Cascomag’ was 
approaching with a fleet of warships. 
He meant to marry the princess and 
take possession of the island. ‘‘ We will 
never let a giant take our princess and 
our island!” cried the people, and they 
made ready all the ships of Shining 
Cliffs, and sailed against them. Princess 
Mervarid herself sailed in one of the 
ships to encourage her people. 

Alas for the people of Shining Cliffs ! 
Though they fought bravely and managed 
their fleet skilfully they were no match 
for Cascomag and his navy, and one by 
one the ships of the island were sunk or 
burnt, till Princesse Mervarid’s ship was 
the only one left. 

When her sailors saw that, they 
crowded on all sail and tried to escape 
to the open sea, but Cascomag followed 
swiftly. 

“Oh,” cried the princess, “I would 
rather go down to the bottom of the 
sea amongst the mermaids than become 
the captive of the giant!” 

,The mermaids heard her, and came to 
the surface of the sea. 

“No,” they said, “ you could not live 
in the water as we do; but we will help 
you to escape from the giant.”’ 

And they put their white arms under 
the ship and carried it so rapidly through 
the waves that Cascomag could see it no 
longer and was obliged to give up the chase. 
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great glory by destroying it, then we 
can lay the spoils at the feet of the 
princess.” 

So they turned the Conqueror of the 
Sea and chased the Golden Pirate. 
They followed it all day till night fell, 
then it vanished, and they saw it no 
more; nor could they ever find the en- 
chanted ship again, though they searched 
for months where they thought it ought 
to be. At last their food failed, and 
the Conqueror of the Sea was obliged 
to go home with a disappointed and 
starving crew. 

Now, there was a second prince who 
heard of the enchanted princess, and 
he set out to look for her in a ship called 
the Fair Quest. He reached the fringe 
of the floating seaweed just as the sun 
was setting. 

“She is there!” 
to the distant ship. 

Suddenly a cold, thick fog fell round 
the vessel, blotting out all sights and 
sounds, and the sailors waited, not know- 
ing what to do. 

For a moment the fog lifted on one 
side, and there—so close that it almost 
touched the Fair Quest —was another 
ship. By its antique build and the 
ghastly faces of its crew the sailors of 
the Fair Quest knew what it was. 


he cried, pointing 


“The Flying Dutchman!” they 
shrieked—“ the sign of death !”’ 
And in the horror of that moment 


the prince forgot the helm, and a sudden 
gust blew the Fair Quest into stormy 
seas, where it struggled for many days, 
till at last it escaped and reached home 
almost a wreck. 

For a long time nobody else ventured 
near the enchanted ship, till the tale was 
told to another prince, who, when he 
heard it, knew that he would never be 
happy till he saw Princess Mervaril. 
But he was no more successful than th> 
others had been. 

He was a very poor prince, with no 
money for a big ship, so he went alone 
in a little boat, which he called My 
Princess. When he came in sight of 
the enchanted ship he also saw the 
Golden Pirate, and for a moment his 
heart almost stopped beating. 

“They will take me a prisoner and 


make me one of the pirate crew,” he 
thought, “and I shall never see my 
princess.” 

But he went resolutely on his way, 
and the Golden Pirate took no notice 
of him. The cold, thick fog fell round 
him, and through the fog he saw the 
hull of the Flying Dutchman towering 
above his little boat. 

“Tt is the sign of death!’ he thought. 
“But no matter, if only I can see my 
princess first.” 

Then the fog cleared, and there was 
not a trace of the Flying Dutchman. 

The prince began to force his way 
through the floating seaweed. He hacked 
it with his knife and he pushed it apart 
with his oars, but it was slow work. On 
each side of the boat swam great fish, 
staring with their round eyes. 

“If you would only help me!”’ cried 
the prince. 

And he threw overboard all that was 
left of his store of provisions. When the 
fish had gobbled up’ the food they set to 
work and bit the thick seaweed till the 
prince reached the side of the enchanted 
ship. 

He seized a rope which was hanging 
down and climbed on board. The 
moment his feet touched the deck the 
spell broke, and the ship and all on it 
began to move again. 

“My princess !”’ cried the prince. 

And he knelt by Princess Mervarid, and 
told how he had come in search of her. 

“Now you must return to Shining 
Cliffs,” he said. ‘‘ Fhe giant is dead, and 
the people have refused to have another 
ruler till you come back.” 

And when he reached Shining Cliffs 
he had the ship put in the dry docks 
to be cleaned. To his great astonish- 
ment the bottom of the ship was covered 
not with common barnacles, as he ex- 
pected, but with oysters, each of which 
held a precious pearl. The princess gave 
some of these to the captain and all, the 
other people who had been enchanted, ¢. 
and with the rest she and the prince 
rebuilt the palace which the giant had 
destroyed, and gave feasts to the people, 
who rejoiced to have a prince and princess 
to rule over them and restore happiness 
to the land. Lity RUSSELL. 
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The mermaids put their white arms under the ship and carried it so rapidly hrough the waves 
that Cascomag could see it no longer 









































There is no duty that comes to our | 
hand but brings to us the possibility of 
kingly service, with Divine reward. 





Do not fancy that you are not capable 
of contributing to the pleasure of your 
little world. Encourage your love of 
approbation. It is a legitimate form 
of egotism—the wish to be pleasing. Put 
forth whatever magnetism you have, and 
cultivate any little gift of wit or liveliness 
you may possess. 

The Christian man should be the finest | 
| man tn every profession or calling. 








Having right ambitions is essential 
to a useful life. A man without ambition 
is a man without power over others. A 
man with wreng ambitions fails in going 
right himself, or in leading others aright. 
Ambition, as the word in its formation 
indicates, is primarily going round to 
reach and influence others. A low 
ambition is selfish seeking. A high 
ambition nobly seeks good for others. 


[ Many aman who knows his own mind | 
| has a somewhat limited acquaintance. | 





Do you know what D. L. Moody said 
to his children when he realised that his 
earthly work was finished? “I have 
always been an ambitious man—ambitious 
to leave no wealth or possessions, but to 
leave lots of work for you to do.” 





One thorn of experience is worth a 
| whole wilderness of warning. 


Fault-finding is not difficult. It is 
easier to be critical than correct. Easier 
to talk than work. Easier to hinder than 
to help. Easier to destroy reputation 

,than construct character. Fault-finding 
is as dangerous as it is easy. Anybody 
can grumble, criticise, or censure, like 
the Pharisees, but it takes a great soul to 
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UNSEEN HAND 


= 


go on working faithfully and lovingly, 
and rise superior to it all, as Jesus did. 

Touchy people have a hard time. They 
are always getting hurt. Somebody is 
always slighting them, or offending them. 

It really is better to be thick-skinned 
in one sense, so as not to feel the thousand 
little impacts and contacts which make 
such painful impressions on people who 
are too sensitive. Truly, it is not manly 
to be as touchy as some people are. It 
only makes one miserable, and one’s 
friends miserable, too. 

This is one of the childish things we 
should put away when we get grown-up. 





BY AN 





Into each life some rain must fall, 
/and you are sure to be caught out in it | 
| without an umbrella. ° 


Going from a Sunday service, a woman 
met a friend, who asked if the sermon 
was done. 

“No,” was the reply; “it is all said. 
It now has to be done.” 

If the congregations in all our places 
of worship were not merely “ hearers of 
the Word, but doers also,” the effects of 
preaching would be universally felt. 


Everyone ts the son of his own works. | 





The Church of Christ exists to reveal 
God and to act in concert with Him (said 
the Rev. C. Campbell Morgan once). 
Would that I could startle you into 
Christian activity! The sorrow of the 
city awaits your sympathy. 

How is the city to know that it is not 
God-forsaken ? Through the Church. 
Let me speak plainly. If you are careless‘ 
of the city’s sorrow, you are not a Christian. 
Call yourself a cultured pagan, if you will, 
but do not use the term Christian. 

If you are not pitying the city, you are a 
God-forsaken soul, and need the pity of 
some greater soul. 


















My Boyhood’s Da 


Youthful Reminiscences of Popular People 





9.—By Sir Richard Tangye, F.R.G.S., J.P. | 


URIOUSLY enough, I am the only 
member of the family not pos- 
sessed of a mechanical turn of 

mind. I sometimes jocularly account 
for this deficiency by recalling the 
fact that in my boyish days I was too often 
called upon by my elder brothers to turn 
the driving-wheel of their hand-lathe—an 
occupation that I disliked as much as Mr. 
Mantalini disliked turning the handle of 
his wife’s mangle. 

But I am very thankful now that I took 
my part, humble though it was, in the 
labours of that little attic, where my 
brothers, after their day’s work was over, 
gave expression to the workings of their 
genius in the production of mechanical 
working models. Small beginnings, in- 
deed, but the sure foundations of a life’s 
work of which they and theirs may well be 
proud. 

But their labours were not confined to 
the daytime, for many a problem was 
solved after they had retired to rest. 1 
used to sleep on a little couch in my 
brothers’ room, and was often awakened 
by a peculiar quick grating sound, which 
would not be understood by children of 
this ganeration. 

In the watches of the night, with nothing 
to distract their attention, my brothers’ 
active brains would be engaged in working 
out some problem they had failed to solve 
in the daytime. By their bedside they 
kept pencil and paper, and the solution 
once arrived at was committed to paper as 
soon as a light could be obtained; this 
was long before the invention of “* lucifer 
matches,”’ when light had to be produced 
by the aid of flint, steel, and tinder. In 
jhe winter my brothers had to be stirring 





at five o’clock, when candle-light was - 


needed; and I well remember my 
mother’s usual question before her boys 
retired : ‘“‘ Have you made the tinder ? ”’ 

This was done by igniting a piece of linen 
rag and placing it in the small round 
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Going into the farmyard with my grand- 
father, who had a horror of wastefulness, 
he spied his man in the act of throwing 
away a half-used match, and this is what 
he said: ‘‘ Do you waste my property ? 
Then you will never be worth a sixpence 
of your own.” I was only six years old, 
but the rebuke made a deep impression 
upon my mind. 

During the winter evenings, when my 
brothers were engaged in their workshop, 
my father, a hard-working, struggling 
farmer, was inclined to think that the 
candles were wasted, but my mother, with 
a truer instinct, thought otherwise, and 
encouraged her boys to persevere. 

The great ambition of my elder brothers 
was to enter an engineering works ; but, 
to their intense disappointment, it was 
found to be impossible, and both were put 
to what appeared to be the wrong trades. 
One became a wheelwright, and the other 
a shoeing-smith; but both resolutely 
refused to be apprenticed, being certain 
they could master their trades long before 
they left their teens behind them. 

This they did, and soon found congenial 
employment in engineering workshops ; 
but they always recognised that the time 
spent in the smithy and wheelwright’s shop 
was most usefully employed, for there they 
acquired skill in handling tools. 

Back in the forties we had some curious 
people in the village. There was Dick 
Hampton, a local preacher, who was sup- 
posed to be “a little bit gone.” 

Dick had a very retentive memory, and 
was rarely at fault when questioned. One 
day a gentleman determined to test his 
powers, and, placing an almanac inside his 
hat—which he held’in his hand—he asked 

t Hampton to tell him when the moon rose 
on a certain night. 

Dick answered that and several other 
questions quite correctly ; but at length 
made a mistake. ‘‘ You are wrong there, 
Mr. Hampton,” said his interlocutor ; but 
Dick would not have it, declaring he was 


right. ‘‘ How do you knaw I’m wrong ?” 
said he. “‘ Why, here it is in the almanac,” 
he was told. ‘‘ Aw, indeed,” said he, 


“that’s it, ez et? Some people carry 

their knowledge in their ’ats, and some in 

their ’eads. I carry mine in my ’ead!” 
Unlike my brothers, I was not put toa 


manual trade, having had the good fortune 
—as it proved—to sustain a compound 
fracture of my right arm when nine years 
old. The doctor told my mother I should 
never be able to earn my living at manual 
labour, remarking, “‘ Give him a better 
education, and see what that will do for 
him.” Happily for me, the advice was 
taken. 

When fifteen years old I was articled as 
a pupil teacher, much against my inclina- 
tion, at a Friends’ school in Somersetshire, 
where, until I was eighteen, I received my 
board and {1 a year, payable quarterly in 
silver. But I was not satisfied, and on 
hearing a sermon preached from the text, 
“What will the end thereof be ?”’ I de- 
termined to demand the cancellation of 
my indentures, which, after some trouble, 
was agreed to. ‘The world was all 
before me,’’ but what was I to do? 
My inclination was always for a com- 
mercial life, and I determined to try my 
fortune. Answering an advertisement for 
a clerk in a Birmingham engineering 
establishment, to my great surprise, and 
somewhat to my alarm, I was successful. 

Before leaving Cornwall, on my way to 
the North, an old Quaker friend gave 
me a piece of good advice. He said: 
‘Richard, thou hast inherited a good 
name, be sure thou keep it bright.” 
Excellent advice, which I have en- 
deavoured to keep. My employer, ap- 
parently satisfied with me, was not 
content until he had also secured the 
services of my three brothers. We stayed 
with him until an opportunity occurred 
for us to go into business together, in 
order to manufacture some ingenious 
invention of my brothers. 

Mine has been the commercial depart- 
ment, and in the pursuit of business, not 
without an eye to the pleasures of travel- 
ling, I have been six times around the 
globe, planting places of business and 
agencies in almost every civilised country 
throughout the world; so, without 
doubt, I may claim that the candles were 
not wasted. 

For the past twenty years I have been 
carefully collecting books, pictures, manu- 
scripts, miniatures, and personal relics 
relating to Cromwell. 

RICHARD TANGYE. 
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10.—By the Rev. Jonn Clifford, D.D. 





— after I was converted, the idea 
the ministry seized me and 
eld me. My first sermon was 
preached in a little room in connection 
with the Nether Street Baptist Chapel 
at Beeston. Five of us used to gather 
there, and, after locking the door, and 
binding the chapel-keeper to secrecy, we 
practised preaching, seeking in this way 
to train ourselves for what was known 
as the work of the “ local preacher.” 

I have no doubt that my companions 
in these efforts had a considerable influence 
on my life; but an influence belonging to 
this period which I can more clearly recog- 
nise is that of the pastor of the village 
church, the Rev. R. J. Pike. He was the 
son of the author of two widely-known 
books, ‘‘ The Persuasives to Early Piety”’ 
and “ A Guide to Young Disciples,” both 
popular books in the Midlands at that 
time, and the former of the two had a wide 
circulation far beyond. It was from the 
second book and from the teaching of my 
minister, added to that of my Puritan 
home, that I drew my chief theological and 
ecclesiastical ideas. 

Mr. Pike took a good deal of interest in 
me. He heard of my essays in preaching, 
for we were not wholly successful in our 
efforts to maintain secrecy, and he asked 
me to write sermons for him, which he 
criticised, and on whose structure he made 
valuable suggestions. 

About this time I came into touch with 

a little volume of Emerson’s Essays, 
containing his treatment of “ History,” 
‘‘Compensation,” “ Spiritual Laws,” ‘‘ The 
Open Soul,” etc. Companionship with 
this thinker became one of the most potent 
forces in shaping my life. I have the 
volume still, and regard it as one of my 
most precious souvenirs of the past. I 
used to carry it about with me, and read 
in leisure moments. 
» IT had now more time for reading and 
study, for I was book-keeper and head of a 
department at the factory. I often think 
it was a strange position for a lad of 
sixteen; I was one of two in charge of 
the lace-mending department, with 150 
women, whose work we had to inspect. 
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on a Sunday and preached twice. After 
less than two years at this work I went to 
college. 

Of course, all this time I had been earn- 
ing my living in the lace factory, except 
for an interval of about fifteen months, 
during which I took up gardening for the 
sake of my health. When I was book- 
keeper at the factory (my hours were then 
much shorter than when I was an ordinary 
“hand ”’) I aimed to devote thirty hours 
a week to study. 

After preaching three trial sermons, as 
was customary in those days, I was 
admitted into the Baptist College at 
Leicester. The third year of my course 
was spent at Nottingham, whither the 
college migrated to become the Midland 
Baptist College, the name it still bears. 
My tutors were Rev. Joseph Wallis, Dr. 
Underwood, and Mr. W. R. Stevenson, 
M.A. In various ways they all had an 
influence on my life. Perhaps the in- 
fluence that was most marked was that of 
Mr. Wallis. One incident I well re- 
member. 

After I had been at college about three 
Sundays I was appointed to preach at a 
chapel in Leicester. I went with very 
much less fear and trembling than I 
should probably feel now, and preached 
from the text, Acts v. 41 and 42. Inthe 
course of the sermon I did a great deal of 
denunciation of the faults and foibles of 
Christian people. I felt as though I had 
a commission to denounce, and I dis- 
charged it fully, unaware of the fact that 
my tutor was there. The next morning I 
was summoned tohis room. He said two 
or three eulogistic words about the sermon, 
which I rightly judged to be the prelude to 
censure. He pointed out that it was a 
little indiscreet for a young man, eighteen 
years old, to indulge in such wholesale re- 
proaches. “I would advise you, Mr. 
Clifford,” he said, “‘ to throw your pepper- 
box away, and take a pot of honey round 
with you.” That piece of advice altered 
my style. Forthwith I gave up the 
denuneiatory and adopted the persuasive 
method of presenting the truths of the 
Gospel to men. 


Of youthful hobbies I don’t know that I 
had any except reading. Books un- 
doubtedly held an important place among 
the formative influences of my life. 
Knight’s “‘ Pictorial History of England ” 
was lent me, a great work extending to 
four bulky volumes, and I read it all 
through, making notes as I went along. 
The habit of reading with pencil in hand 
was one I learned from my minister. 
Another piece of his advice which I re- 
member, and have adopted, is this: 
“Don’t read much, but master one or two 
books thoroughly.”’ He suggested to me 
‘““The Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 
tion,” a little book published by the 
Religious Tract Society. That book I 
read, analysed, and completely mastered. 
I remember the drift of tts argument and 
contents to this day. I don’t think a 
better thing was ever put before me for 
mental drill than the advice to adopt this 
plan of reading. 

I have already suggested, but would 
emphasise the point, how important was 
the moulding influence of the little village 
church. Every little bit of work was 
brought into the church meeting, and the 
youngest member, as well as the oldest, 
had a voice in everything. The sense of 
responsibility for the life of the church 
which this created in young members was 
worth an incalculable sum. That is one of 
the ways in which these village churches 
did, and still do, a great deal-of good. 
They keep people alive, and compel them 
to do their own thinking. 

When I analyse my history I come to 
the conclusion that there is precious little 
of myselfinit. The divine uplifting forces 
of godly parents, the benign though genial 
influences of kind friends, the atmosphere 
of the village Christian community, the 
power of books, and especially of the Book, 
fill so large a space as to reduce to the 
smallest. dimensions the force of per- 
sonality, which, indeed, becomes littie 


more than that which blocks out the evil . 


in life, and opens the gates of being te 
those outside influences which one allows 
to mould his life. 

JOHN CLIFFORD 








The above special series of articles will be continued in the April Number of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, on sale March 24th 
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How a Simple Peasant Inspired the Prince « 


Italy, alone, and with a sad heart, 
dwelt the hermit Pietro. 

In the early years of his life he had 
been gay and foolish, spending his money 
freely and without thought on whatsoever 
pleasures took his fancy at the time. In 
those days he had many friends and 
companions of his youth who helped 
him to spend his wealth, but when that 
began to dwindle, and poverty to 
show her face, they left him for other 
fields of sport and gain. So it followed, 


- the wooded solitudes of Northern 


naturally, that Pietro in middle-life was 


a social wreck; and with a feeling of 
disgust for himself and the world at 
large he withdrew himself from the city 
and the haunts of men to lonely solitudes, 
a disappointed but a wiser man, seeking 
the consolation of Nature, who is always 
lavish in her gifts to those who come to 
her in the right spirit. And there, with 
the battles of life over, he grew spiritually 
in grace and strength of soul. 

Thus Pietro thought no more of his 
late companions and wasted life, but 
dwelt always on the beauties of his new 
surroundings, and prayed God he might 
do one thing to please Him before called 
from this earthly sphere. 

In his old age Pietro had two earthly 
objects of worship to make his lonely 
life less lonely, and to them he gave much 
thought and adoration. The one was a 
big old oak-tree just outside his dwelling, 
the mighty strength of which, combined 
with its strange-shaped branches, filled 
wim so often with weird fancies that he 
would construct mental faces long since 
lost to earthly vision. The other object 
of his fancy was flesh and bone, the little 
Mariette, daughter of his nearest neigh- 
bour, a veritable child of the sun, who 
many times in the course of a month 
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joined some of the other sufferers and 
was out of danger. 

After some time the rain ceased, and 
the waters began to subside. Taking 
the first opportunity, Mariette took her 
basket on her arm, filled with the usual 
good things, not forgetting her father’s 
best wine, and went off towards the old 
hermit’s home. Arriving there, she found 
the hut empty; and with no response to 
her cries, her heart was heavy. She 
listened, and thought she heard a groan! 
Looking up to the oak, from whence she 
thought it came, she saw poor old Pietro 
clinging to one of the branches. She was 
soon beside him, and revived him for a 
few moments with her father’s wine. But 
it was only a brief respite, sufficient for 
him to bless his deliverer ; adding that he 
hoped the day was near when she would 
receive her well-merited reward, and be 
a living joy in her own home. With his 
last breath he prophesied that her memory 
would never die, but be a living and constant 
source of sweet encouragement for succeeding 
generations ! Then, looking at the old 
oak that had been his constant com- 
panion, he blessed that also, and then he 
breathed his last. Through the help of 
her father, Mariette procured a respectable 
burial of the earthly remains of the old 
hermit in the peaceful valley. Now for 
the fulfilment of the old man’s words. 

Some years rolled by. Mariette married 
a young man of her own station, and there 
was perfect love and happiness in their 
humble home. Children were born of 
their union—healthy little creatures, sun- 
burnt and full of life with the abundance 
of love and fresh air. Mariette often sat 
at her cottage door knitting, and singing 
her favourite songs out of the fulness of 
her heart with contentment and peace. 
One of these happy mornings, her house- 
hold duties being completed, she sat with 
her children on the bench outside her 
cottage, her face radiant with joy, when 
her attention was attracted to a passing 
stranger, a man of marked beauty of 
face, though pale and delicate. 

He was gazing at her with a rapt 
expression of delight. Seeing she had 
noticed him, and was a little embarrassed, 
he stepped forward and asked for a glass 
of wine, and permission to rest himself 


on an upturned barrel. 


As hospitality 
is the strong feature of the Italian nature, 
she at once complied, and went into her 


cottage for the wine. When she returned, 
he asked her some questions as to her 
home, her life, her children, and in the 
conversation she became less embarrassed. 
Then he told her he was an artist, and 
would like so much to make a little study 
of herself and child just as she sat. After 
a little time she agreed. But now came 
a new difficulty—the artist had no paper 
nor canvas with him whereon to make 
the sketch! His desire for her face was 
very great; and, as desire masters diffi- 
culties, looking round him, he saw an 
old barrel with an end of light brown 
oak. With ready resource, he soon 
broke up the barrel, and used the end to 
make his study on. Quickly, with 
masterly hand, he had a striking im- 
pression of a true, beautiful woman’s 
face and arms, holding her babe upon her 
knee, who responded with love and trust 
to his mother’s embrace. . 

When all was completed to the young 
artist’s satisfaction, he thanked her, and 
left a little golden reward for her kind- 
ness, which brightened their little home 
for many a day. 

But, simple as this was, and great the 
happiness it gave, it was as nothing to the 
final sequence of that one morning’s 
event. 

Time proved that the old hermit’s 
blessings and last words were to be ful- 
filled. 

The artist proved to be the immortal 
Raphael, and the inspiration of that 
morning’s ramble that he made was the 
production of one of his finest master- 
pieces, ‘“ The Madonna della Seggiola,” 
which he always held to be his finest 
Madonna. 

Many and many a hopeless study he 
had made to fulfil his conception of a 
perfect Madonna, and now he had found 
in life a true, natural, perfect womar 
and mother, with a pure soul expressed 
in her eyes and her simplicity. 

And so Mariette, with the tender heart 
and pure soul, has lived through genera- 
tions, her face reproduced and repro- 
duced until it has become familiar to 
prince and peasant. A. E. B. 














Things New ancl Old 
Gathered from all Parts of the W: rid y 


ANIMALS HONOURED IN MARBLE 


Lovers of animals have many ways of 





ERE OUR KINGS ARE BURIED 


o a descriptive Guide to 


According 








showing their esteem for their dumb 


friends. The honour 
paid to a dog by Mr. 











Westminster Abbey; ‘Here the ashes 
of England’s Royalty 
have been laid for their 


| J. Shan Margerum, of last repose ever since the 
Washington, is, how- days of Edward the Con- 
ever, one of peculiar in- fessor.” 
terest. This gentleman This is a_ mistake. 
directed that a marble The monarchs of Eng- 
effigy of a dog should land since the days of 
be set up to guard his the Georges have, with 
grave when he died. one exception, been 

Mr. Margerum was a buried at Windsor. The 
great lover of dogs, and remains of Charles I. 
among the numerous oc- are also there; the 
cupants of his kennels Conqueror, the next king 
was an Irish setter, a but one after the Con- 
particular favourite. fessor, lies at Caen, 
For years the faith- Normandy, and the 
ful animal followed latter’s son at Win- 
Mr. Margerum, and chester. 
when that gentle- Henry II. was 
man was on his buried in France, 
deathbed he did not as was also Rich- 
forget his canine ard I. John lies 
companion. With at Worcester Ca- 
his dying breath thedral, in front 
he asked that the of the altar, and 
figure of this fa- the unfortunate 
vourite Irish setter Anne Boleyn in the 
in marble should little church in the 
be placed upon his parade ground of 
grave, which was the Tower of Lon- 
done. don. 

A circus pro- ’ 2 
prietor, te CENTURIES OLS 
Frederick Allen, In Bulak, near 
had a_ carving of Cairo; is. the 
a favourite horse national museum 

< placed on his wife’s of Egyptian 
tombstone for a antiquities. Al- 
similar reason, and though some of the 
there are several flowers shown are 
other examples to fifty centuries old, 
be found in our How two lovers of animals honoured their duplicates still 
own country. Sirin Seca’ Chende grow near the Nile. 
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EUROPE’S HIGHEST 
CHURCH 

In Switzerland, 
every peasant vil- 
lage has a substan- 
tial church. Archi- 
tecturally the places 
of worship are very 
plain. They are 
usually as square 
and as barren as 
stone can make 
them. Externally, 
they present four 
walls, ascending 
steps, and, in some, 
a bulging tribune. 
A belfry or spire 
surmounts the roof, 
but its lines seldom 
extend fully beyond 
those of the walls. 

The interior is 
even plainer than 
the outside. The grey of the stone walls 
chills the eye, and has no relief even in 
coloured glass. For where the windows 
do have a colour, there is no artistic 
effort to produce a soothing effect upon 
the eye. The woodwork is severe in its 
simplicity, save where a bit of old carving 





The highest church in Europe, which is open in 


summer only 


has escaped _ the 
hand of the re- 
former. 

The highest 
church in Eu- 
rope is the Pil- 
grimage Church 
of St. Maria de 
Liteit, in the Swiss 
canton of Grau- 
biinden. It lies 
right up above the 
sea level, 8,000 feet 
above the forest. 
It is near the limits 
of perpetual snow. 
and it is only open 
during the summer 
months. 

The first sermon 
of the year is 
preached on Mid- 
summer Day, when 
the people of the 
village of Salusc climb up to the little 
church. 

The Alpine herd keepers, minding 
their cows and goats during the sum- 
mer, attend the church, and _ occa- 
sionally also, hunters in search of the 
chamois. 
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paratie of the sced and the sower: “* And some fell on stony ground” 


sone. aS. - - - 
Womcn of the Holy Land setting out to clear a field of stones. 






Our Lord was referring to this custom in the 
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THINGS NEW AND OI 


SHIPS IN CHURCHES 
In bygone days the display of 
maritime emblems in places of 
worship was quite common, but 
the custom is now extinct, and 
only in a few churches in the 
British Isles and on the Con- 
tinent can these relics be seen. 

Scotland is particularly rich in 
such trophies, and this is un- 
doubtedly due te the enormous 
coastline of the country, and the 
dependence of many of the in- 
habitants on fishing and other sea- 
going callings. 

The quaint little 
seaport town ol 
Saltcoats boasts an 
interesting relic in 
the shape of a 
model of a Cale- 
donian frigate, 
which hangs from 
the roof of the 
church. From a 
silver tablet in 
front of the gal- 
lery opposite the 
pulpit, it appears 
that the model was 
the workmanship 
of a William Dun- 
lop, late gunner’s 
mate on board his 
Majesty’s ship St. 
Joseph, 1804. 

It is most care- 
fully constructed, 
and correct in 
every detail so 








Ship formerly in the Pa 








rish Church, Ayr 


1. 
2.-- Model of a frigate in Saltzoats Church 
3. 


—Votive ships in the Groote Kerk, Haarlem 














that to latter-day 
visitors it gives an 
excellent idea of the 
ships that ploughed 
the waters before the 
age of steam. 

In Holland many 
votive ships are to 
be seen in churches 
and cathedrals, some 
of the best specimens 
being in the famous 
Groote Kerk, Haar- 
lem. 


Skull Pavements 


While municipal 
authorities are de- 
ciding upon the re- 
lativé value of as- 
phalt, Belgian blocks, 
vitrified bricks, and 
wood squares as pav- 
ing material, the in- 
habitants of Gwandu, 
in Africa, havesettlep 
the problem to their 
entire satisfaction by 
using the skulls of 
their enemies for 
paving the ap- 
proaches of their 
town. 

More than twelve 
thousand skulls are 
used in paving the 
approaches to the 
various gates. 
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NATURE’S CATHEDRAL 
ORGAN 


One of the most 
beautiful examples of 
Nature’s handiwork, in 
fashioning objects so 
that they resemble the 
work of man, is situate 
in the Mammoth Park 
at Butte, Northern 
Arizona. It is called the 
cabinet organ, for it 
closely resembles a 
great cathedral instru- 
ment. Its height is 
no less than 400 feet, 
nearly as high as St. 
Paul’s 
London. 

No human _ sculptor 
has shaped this grand 
monument ; it has been 


shaped by Nature out of the hard rock in 
Every visitor is 
struck with admiration at this remarkable 
which reminds 
of a great organ in a stately cathedral. 


the course of centuries. 


structure, 
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Nature's Cathedral Organ in the Mammoth Park 
at Butte, Northern Arizona 


one so much 





found a deed which 
earthly possessions. 
The will was to the same effect. 
family have repeatedly tried to break the 
will but, so far, have been unsuccessful. 


WILLED TO SATAN 

A few years ago Lara 
Huilariene died in the 
little town of Pielisjarvi 
Finland, leaving con- 
siderable property in 
the shape of landed 
estate. How he had 
come into possession of 
so much land no one 
seemed to know ; but, as 
he was a very bad citi- 
zen, ic was generally 
admitted that he was in 
league with Wintahausu 
(Satan), and that they 
had many business deals 
with each other. 

This somewhat start- 
ling opinion was verified 
when old Huilariene 
died, and there was 
left Satan all his 
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J PEOPLE CAN 
| ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES. ’ a 
NEVER BE PLAL. 
Ii BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. DIGESTION, BILIOUS and 
R COMPLAINTS will mar the 
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PERFECT HEALTH 


For the Skin, and a Complexion 

Creamy and Delicate as_ the 

BLUSH-rose attend the habituai 
use of 


Pears’ 
SOAP. 


For more than 100 years PEARS’ 

SOAP has maintained its supre 

macy in the face of the whole 
world’s competition. 


Suc record could not. be MeN 
» Without cause. Pemporary ‘ 
re comparatively casy. but for an art 
maintain its popularity. generatio 
lrom generation it must appeal to some 
thing more than passing faney Phisi 
ise With Pears’ Soi p It is, and always 
. uh honest product Evers 
whe abroad it has found D| 





y public favour equal lo tha 
a held in England. 








:<“RETAINED WHEN ALL 
OTHER - FOODS ARE REJECTED” 


LONDON, MED, RECORD, 


Sandan 


For. INFANTS, CONVALESCENTS AND 
THE AGED. 
































The Children’s 


IRD S ° 
reat. 
A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourishment to 
growing children All the ingredients used in making 


CALLARD & BOWSER’S 


BUTTER- H 
PoOwDER are pure and oe — It is as. delicious. 
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Every Packet bears their 
Trade Mark. 


Rich in Nutriment Delicate in Flavour, 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE: 


Manuiactory’ London, w.c, 
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